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Noricze—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








NOTICE. 


Manuscripts must in all cases be accompanied with 
the real name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- 
dressed to Frank Leste, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








A Pleasant and a Novel Gift. 


Grvzn away with No. 15 of Franx Lestie’s 
Bors’ anp Greats’ WEEKLY, an illustrated checker- 
board, suitable for chess and draughts. This admir- 
able plaything combines beauty with utility, and forms 
an ornament for the study and the drawing-room, 
every square containing a beautiful design. Price, 
with the paper, five cents. 








Cheap Ocean Postage. 


Ir is full time, if the rates of ocean postage 
between this country and Europe are to be 
assimilated to the land services, if the enor- 
mous benefits which society has experienced 
from a reduction of high rates are to be 
extended to the intercourse between ourselves 
and other countries, that public attention be 
directed to the matter. The report of the 
Postmaster-General to the present Congress 
has, so far as we have seen, passed without 
comment from that body, and although it con- 
tains allusions to a subject of the utmost im- 
portance to our commerce, and deeply 
interesting to a vast number of our citizens, 
the Chambers of Commerce of our chief cities 
have hitherto been silent in relation to it. 
We are informed in that report that the con- 
tract of the British Government with the 
Cunard Company for carrying the mails will 
cease at the end of this year, and that it will 
not be renewed. Almost everybody is aware 
that the company have been receiving about 
£180,000 a year from the British Government, 
and that the postage of a single letter from 
Great Britain to any part of the United States 
is one shilling sterling, and from any part of 
the United States to Great Britain is twenty- 
four cents. We shall see presently how the 
two Governments divide this postage, but we 
may say here that with the expiration of that 
contract, the British Government proposes to 
make a new postal convention with ours, 
granting increased mail facilities, and that 
negotiations are in progress for reducing the 
rates of postage to twelve cents on letters 
from the United States, and sixpence on letters 
from Great Britain. 

We are of opinion, for reasons we shal] 
presently state, that this proposed reduced 
rate is still too high, and that if a lower rate 
is to be adopted it should not exceed four 
cents from this side and twopence from the 
other. Sooner or later these rates must pre- 
vail, and we may just as well come to them at 
once as by a gradual reduction. 

Looking closely into the matter, we shall find 
that when the payment to the Cunard Com- 
pany ceases, the carriage of mail-matter across 
the Atlantic will really cost neither Govern- 
ment anything. The existing postal arrange- 
ments involve high postage, because of the 
subsidy paid to the Cunard Company. What 
will be the state of affairs when that subsidy 
ceases? Why, that other steamers will com- 
pete for the transportation of the mails, and 
the fastest steamers will have the preference of 
the public. Already the average passages of 
the Inman steamers are equal to those of the 
Cunard line. Then there are the fine boats of 
the National Line and of the Great Western 
Line to Liverpool, and of the Bremen Line, 
touching at Southampton. Altogether, there 
will be next summer an average of a steamer 
daily between New York and some port in 
G eat Britain. The value of the space occupied 
‘py the mails in the steamers and the cost of the 
precautions for their safe keeping, is evidently 
the proper measure of the rate of Ocean Post- 
age, to which must be added the expense each 
Governeent incurs for sorting and delivering 
the letters. 

It is impossible to estimate what increase of 
letters would follow a low rate of postage. 
Experience in such matters has invariably 
shown that the postage received from the 
number of letters at low rates very rapidly 
overtakes that received from a less number at 
higher rates. It is, therefore, fair to assume 
not only that six times as many letters will be 
sent at a postage of four cents as there are now 
at twenty-four, but that no small multiple of 
six would be attained within a short time. 
We do not speak without authority, and have 
reason to believe that the fastest steamers 
would be glad to carry the mails from here for 
two cents for a single letter of half an ounce, 


would leave the remaining two cents to cover 
the expenses of our Post-Office on this side for 
sorting and delivering, and one penny to the 
British Post-Office for similar service there. 

The rates on newspapers and other printed 
matter, such as books, and on samples, will 
soon regulate themselves; the principle once 
being established that letters are to be carried 
ut the lowest possible cost, and that neither 
Government shall seek to derive a revenue 
from postage. 

There remains to be considered a contin- 
gency that might arise under circumstances 
now unforeseen—that the present steamboat 
companies might refuse to carry the mails, or 
might combine to raise their rates. It might 
not be safe to trust always to the stimulus of 
mercantile emulation. The public has often 
felt, to its cost, that the spirit of monopoly is 
stronger than the love of rivalry, and there 
are few things that could be more prejudicial 
to public interests than uncertainty as to 
postage rates. It must be considered, how- 
ever, that this is one of the inconveniences 
attendant upon. the cessation of the contract 
system, and the same objections might arise 
whether the rate was twelve cents or four. It 
is possible, however, that the danger of such 
a combination might be lessened by the Gov- 
ernment granting certain port privileges to 
vessels carrying the mails, but the full con- 
sideration of this point, and others which occur 


.to us, must be deferred to another occasion. 


Meanwhile, we submit that there is no sub- 
ject which can more worthily occupy the atten- 
tion of our mercantile community in these dull 
times than the agitation of this question. 





Carrying Concealed Weapons. 


A sm has been introduced into our State 
Senate to amend the law relative to carrying 
concealed weapons. We copy the law as it 
now stands : 


CHAPTER 716.—An act to prevent the furtive posses- 
sion and use of slungshot and other oy ~ weapons, 
a April 20, 1866:—The people of the State of New 
ork represented in the Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows: 
Szcrion 1.—Every person who shall within this State, 
use, or attempt to use, or with intent to use against any 
other person, shall knowingly and secretly conceal on 
his person, or with like intent shall willfully and fur- 
tively possess any instrument or weapon of the kind 
commonly known as slungshot, billy, ‘sandclub, or 
metal knuckles, or any dirk or dagger (not contained as 
a blade of a pocket-knife) or sword-cane or air-gun, 
shall be deemed guilty felony, and, on conviction 
thereof, may be punished by imprisonment in the 
State Prison or Penitentiary, or county jail, for a term 
not more than one year, or by fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Sxction 2.—The having ssion of any of the 
weapons mentioned in the section of this act by 
any other than a public officer, and secretly 
concealed on the person, or knowingly and furtively 
carried theron, shall be presumptive evidence of so 
concealing and possessing or ng the same with 
the intent to use the same, in vi with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

SEcTION 3.—Chapter two hundred and seventy-eight 
of the laws of eighteen hundred and forty-nine is here- 
by repealed, but this shall in no wise affect 


offenses heretofore co’ itted under that chapter or 
any procee now pending thereunder. 
SECTION 4.— act shall take effect immediately. 


It has always appeared to us very strange 
that in the enumeration of forbidden weapons 
fire-arms are omitted. Why it should be a 
punishable offense to carry a concealed dirk 
or an air-gun, while a pocket-pistol, more 
deadly than either, may be carried with im- 
punity, passes the comprehension of ordinary 
minds. The proposed amendment probably 
points to the correction of this anomaly. We 
have not the means at hand of stating ac- 
curately how many of the homicides and 
deadly assaults in this city are committed by 
the use of each class of weapon, but including 
fatal accidents from fire-arms, we believe 
more deaths and injuries arise from this 
cause than from the use of the knife, la- 
mentably frequent as this latter has become. 
It has been surmised that the Legislature 
omitted fire-arms in its list of prohibited wea- 
pons, lest such law might infringe on the 
constitutional right of every citizen to bear 
arms. A good deal of casuistry might be ex- 
pended in arguing such a point, but it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to show that 
if a State Legislature may prohibit one kind 
of concealed weapon, it may not prohibit all ; 
and again, as the Constitution does not specify 
fire-arms, but only ‘‘arms,” your strict con- 
structionist might argue that no weapon could 
constitutionally be forbidden. The fallacy of 
all such objections lies in a confusion of terms. 
It may be difficult to frame an exact definition 
of ‘‘ weapons ” as distinguished from ‘‘ arms,” 
but the common sense of every one will teach 
him that the right of every citizen to bear 
arms cannot by any legal ingenuity be per- 
verted into the right to carry concealed wea- 
pons, and as a pistol is a concealed weapon, it 
ought to be prohibited like all others, as we 
trust it will be. 

For those whose business or necessities lead 
them into dangerous parts of the city where 
neither life nor property is safe, or where the 
protection of the police does not extend—such, 
for instance, as the Third Avenue cars—it may 
seem hard that they should be deprived of 
the means of self-defense. But it will be ob- 
served that the gist of the law is against con- 
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cealed weapons. A man may lawfully carry a 


brace of or a sword, openly in his 
belt, and this is what we may yet come to 
if the assaults of pickpockets chronicled in the 
daily journals continue much longer unchecked 
by the police. It must have occurred to every- 
one what a strange commentary on our social 
life it would be if everybody who habitually 
carries weapons would only for one day wear 
them openly. We are unwilling to repeat the 
popular estimate of the proportion of “‘ law- 
abiding citizens” whose bristling array would 
prove that they relied on their own prowess 
rather than on the protection of the law; 
but till the gangs of thieves and rowdies who 
infest our highways are taught that it is at 
the risk of their lives that they carry on their 
depredations, we see little chance of their sup- 
pression. If it were only as a threat or a pre- 
ventive, carrying weapons openly might deliver 
us from these pests. 





Papal Intolerance. 


Ir is not easy to say how far the recent sup- 
pression, by the Papal Government, of public 
Protestant worship in Rome has the approval 
of Roman Catholics generally, but there is no 
question as to the light in which it is viewed 
by all Protestants, as well as by all men of 
enlightened views, among whom, we know, 
may be reckoned many of those who acknow- 
ledge the Pope as their spiritual head. It is 
to be deplored, in the cause of Christianity 
itself, that a practice which had been tolerated 
for many years should suddenly have been 
suspended; and the matter is made much worse 
when it is avowed that the Pope, having, since 
the departure of the French troops, resumed 
full powers of Government in his dominion, 
thinks proper to manifest it in this way. The 
Inquisition, as an engine of religious oppres- 
sion, was supposed by most people to be 
orly a thing of the past; but when Protestants 
are threatened with its terrors in case of non- 
compliance with the Papal edicts we see that 
this deadly power, abhorrent to humanity, is 
only scotched, not killed. It is not surprising 
that Congress, in the first flush of indignation, 
decided, under these circumstances, to with- 
draw our Minister from Rome, and if this step 
could have any influence on that bigoted 
Court, every one would rejoice that so loud a 
warning of the disapprobation of the American 
people had been uttered. But when the pecu- 
liar constitution of the Papal Government is 
considered—when we know that it claims in- 
fallibility as being under the special protection 
and guidance of the Most High, we cannot see 
that it will feel any affliction at having one 
foreign representative the less to worry it with 
complaints. 

It ought also to be borne in mind thata 
Minister from the United States stands at 
Rome in a very different position from that of , 
any other Power. At tke Papal court the 
Powers of Europe are known as either Catholic 
or Heretic: the Government of the United 
States has—quam government—no religion, 
and whatever may be the religious convictions 
of any of our Ministers abroad, they represent 
neitber Catholics nor Protestants, nor any 
religious sect, but the American people. Hence 
it follows that for Congress to cease diplomatic 
relations with a Government that forbids Pro- 
testants to have their own form of worship 
within its dominion, is to discriminate in 
favor of one class of our citizens against 
another class, both numerous and influentiai. 
To revenge an insult offered to one portion of 
American travelers, it withdraws its protection 
from all; and, moreover—and this is an im- 
portant consideration—it quits the vantage 
ground which our Minister held, as being the 
sole representative of a Government neutral 
as to religion. 

A large proportion of American travelers 
may feel aggrieved that they cannot in Rome 
have their own services on Sunday, and to 
those of our citizens who are settled there, the 
hardship may seem even greater. With the 
former class, however, it is a matter of con- 
science whether for the sake of seeing Rome 
they will sacrifice the performance of their 
Sabbath-day duties. The consciences of tra- 
velers are generally rather elastic on this 
point, and forsone who will give up Rome be- 
cause he cannot enjoy his accustomed religious 
exercises, nine hundred and ninety-nine will 
stay there, and mentally leave the respon- 
sibility of their non-at tendance to their duties 
on the Pope ard Cardinals. But it is rather 
hard on the resident class that they should not 
alone be deprived of their own form of wor- 
ship, but lose also the protection of their coun- 
try’s Minister. It is the undoubted right of | 
every government to say how much of dissent | 
from its religious faith it will tolerate within | 
its boundaries, and though we regret and con- 
demn the extreme lengths to which the Pope 
now carries this right, we think grave doubts 
may arise whether Congress has done well in 
withdrawing the American Minister on this 
ground. The number of our citizens who will 
visit Rome during next summer will be so 
large that the protection of a resident Minister 








is now more than ever desirable. 





Gambling—Genus and Species. 

Iy there be any innate passion in man, it 
safoly be assumed to be that of gambling inone fore, 
or another. Next to the instincts which are com. 
mon to the civilized man and to the savage, it ig 
the mosé universal of desires, and is found alike in 
every form of society, and inevery part of the world, 


But it is not on that account the less nem. 
Its universality is but a proof that luck is every. 
where esteemed a nearer road to wealth than 
labor, but it affords no argument to show that the 
former is more honorable than the latter. On the 
contrary, the probability is, that what the highest 
forms of civilization possess in common with the 
lowest, has in it some flavor of barbarism. We may 
plume ourselves upon our advance in the arts’ of 
life, upon our successful cultivation of the sciences, 
and upon the purity of our religion, but there stil] 
clings to us the taint of the savage state which 
worships Fortune as a divinity, and beats its 
fetich when it fails to gratify our wants. 

It is hardly to remind our readers of 
what travelers tell us of the prevalence of this pas 
sion among all races of man. Infatuated by it, the 
rude African will part with his freedom, and the 
Russian peasant, when he has gambled away 
everything else, will stake himself as all he has to 
lose. It is more to our present purpose to con- 
sider how far this vice of barbarism entwines itself 
with our civilization, and point out how its evil 
effects do not cease when it is associated with more 
exalted types of life. It is certainly one advantage 
on our side that no one will seriously defend 
gambling in the abstract. Every one concedes 
that it is immoral, and few will deny that the pros- 
perity of any community is threatened when 
the love of labor is superseded by the excitement 
of getting rich withoutit. So far public sentiment 
only echoes the views of the greatest moralists; 
but when we come to define what is meant by 
gambling, we fear that many of those who will 
agree with us in its denunciation in the abstract 
will hardly be prepared to condemn it in all the 
ramifications through which we propose to trace 
it. It is not our fault, however, if from any laxity 
in the administration of the laws, or from any 
weakening of public morals, severely tried as these 
have been during the past five years, there has 
grown up a tenderness for the less noxious forms 
of this vice. Happily we are spared the necessity 
of alluding to its grosser forms, for it can hardly 
be that the lucid charge to the Grand Jury by 
Judge Ingraham can fail of convincing the public 
that the recent lottery.and distribution schemes 
are violations of the law of this State. As for the 
still darker forms of vice which lurk in what are 
appropriately called the ‘‘hells,” a just publio 
opinion condemns them without reserve. It would 
be satisfactory, however, to know that the whole- 
sale arrests occasionally made of all concerned in 
those dens of iniquity are followed by punishment, 
We search in vain in the proceedings of the Gene- 
ral and Special Sessions tor the trials which are 
remitted from the police justices to these tri- 
bunals, How or why they are hushed up it is 
almost impossible to ascertain, and this is a chap- 
ter in the history of our Elective Judiciary which 
has yet to be written. It is a fertile field, and will 
richly reward the hardy investigator. 

The utter fallacy of buying chances in lotteries 
has been so often exposed, that the wonder is 
that any sane person will risk a penny in the spec- 
ulation. There are a certain number of purses lost 
every day in the city, and it would scarcely be an 
€ ion to say, that a person who should 
spend his time in going about looking for one of 
these waifs would have as good a chance of grow- 
ing rich by what he could pick up as if he ex- 
pended his money in lottery tickets. Some one 
finds the dropped money, and some one gains the 
prizes in lotteries, but the chances against any 
given individual doing this are so great, that no 
one-need expect to have credit for common sense 
who spends time and money in such pursuits. It 
is, however, waste of time to show a mathematical 
demonstration to minds incapable of appreciating 
it, There isa strange fascination in the pursuit 
of fortune—or luck—which scorns all precepts, 
and is blind to all proofs of its folly. Tom knows 
that Dick has drawn a prize of a thousand dol- 
lars, and sees no reason—though he might if he 
sought for it— why he may not do the same, 
The winner of the prize is probably ruined by his 
luck, because his taste for honest industry is de- 
stroyed, but his imitator looks only at the money 
he may win, and is blind to the curse it brings 
with it. 

It is this demoralization of the public mind by 
the use of lotteries which has led all governments 
which have arrived at a certain pitch of civiliza- 
tion to prohibit them under the severest penal- 
ties. The State of New York is ono of these, and 
in common with all who desire the public good, 
we rejoice to see a vigorous, though rather a late 
attempt made to suppress any further intrusion 
of them upon the attention of our hard-working 
population. 

It would be pleasant if we could stop here, and 
be content with having done our part in condemn- 
ing the more repulsive and public forms of the 
spirit of gambling ; but there remains another of 
its protean shapes which should not be allowed to 
escape. And yet but for the vicious principle in- 

volved, it seems hard to lay under the ban those 
charitable objects whose funds are to be increased 
by appeals to the passion for gambling which we 
must suppose is found even in devout minds. But 
what is raffling but gambling, with even more 
chances against the player than at a roulette 
table? .And who among us who has attended 
charity fairs—whether for the building of churches 
or the benefit of our soldiers—who has been able 
to resist the winning accents of the fair creatures 
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ehall they preach to the young men of their con- 
gregations against the sin of gambling in general 
and the pernicious effects of lotteries in particu- 
lar, when they allow the funds of their churches 
to be increased by the very practices they con- 
demn? Will boys who have won a prize in a raffle 
in their Sunday-school be persuaded that it is 
wrong to take a chance in s lottery out of it? And 
when you have once allowed them to throw dice 
for « prayer-book, it will be difficult to show how 
heinous an offense it is to throw dice for money. 
The one is so naturally a sequence to the other, 
that if we did not see in every-day experience how 
men, in their eagerness to forward a good pur- 
pose, blind themselves to the evil tendency of the 
means they use, we should wonder that the in- 
atructors and guardians of.our youth did not more 
carefully shield them from even the appearance 
of 


evil. 

Allied but distantly with this evil, yet not al- 
together ® matter to be reprehended—perhaps 
rather affording a curious subject for study to an 
observer of our manners—is the prevailing practice 
of bribing people to be charitable by giving them 
a consideration for their money. Concerts and 
balls for religious and charitable purposes are the 
prevailing forms of this singular epidemic. It 
would really appear as if thousands of our citizens 
would not give five dollars for a charity unless 
they could get a sort of rebate or discount in the 
form of an amusement, costing, let us suppose, 
two dollars. And so inveterate has this habit be- 
come, that canvassers assert that they can more 
easily collect a thousand subscriptions of five 
dollars each, baited with some inducement, than 
the same numbers at three dollars without it. It 
may, perbaps, be presumed that with the grow- 
ing fondness of our people for amusements, they 
are not particular where they get them, and as 
some must be paid for, they give the preference 
to those which combine charity with entertain- 
ment. If this be a weakness, it is, at all events, 
an amiable one, and if our public charities profit 
by it, he would be a stern moralist in whom it 
could provoke more than a passing smile, 








Arithmetical Progression. 

Tux new bridge over Broadway has just been 
begun, the authority for its construction having 
been given last February. Now, if it takes one 
year to commence a bridge of forty feet span over 
a street, how long will it take to begin the bridge 
over the East river? The charter of this latter 
grants five years for beginning it, but if there be 
any proportion between the length of a bridge 
and the time of building it, we need not expect to 
walk to Brooklyn—except on the icc—under fifty 
years. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Sprine appears to have come suddenly in a 
single night. However the poets bave written about 
the advent of this real birth of the new year, spring in 
a city isan entire mistake. There are no suggestions 
of the season in our stone-paved streets. In the country, 
it may be well enough to watch with anxious interest 
the charming process by which the bare woods again 
clothe themselves with tender green. There is, no 
doubt, a great delight in seeing the ice-bound earth 
dissolve its hard rigidity under the mild influence of 
the lengthening sun, in watching for the first note from 
some too early bird, and in becoming aware of the swift 
passage of the year by only the gradual unfolding of 
the new vegetation. But in a city there is nothing of 
this kind. The advent of spring is made evident only 
by increasing slush in the streets, by the increasing 
discomfort of india-rubbers, and the greater impossi- 
bility of going without them. It was proposed zome 
years ago to build in London an enormous sanitarium 
for the residence of consumptive patients. The plan 
contemplated the construction of a vast kind of green. 
house, covering acres in extent, and high enough to 
contain houses within it. Here in the constant climate 
of the southern point of the temperate zone the patient 
should pass his days, surrounded with all the fruits 
growing apparently fn the open air, and should know 
nothing of the climatic changes of the outside world, 
The idea seems a good one, but the objection to it would 
be the inevitable sentiment of confinement. Any de- 
finite, well defined boundary comes finally to be too 
contracted. Even in a sea voyage the monotony of the 
constant level line of the horizon becomes wearisome 
in the extreme. This feeling is well expressed by a re- 
cent writer in one of the magazines, who finds the key- 
board of a piano annoy him; he feels as though it should 
extend indefinitely in either direction, and so it should, 
to satisfy our infinite possibilities. The foolish fact 
that no house could accommodate such a piano has no 
bearing upon the question, and could only be suggested 
by a prosaic mind. There is, however, some force in it 
to a certain class of persons, those whom Wordsworth 
expresses in the lines: 

“A primrose by the river’s brim 


A yellow rose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’ 


When the society in Paris for the development ot 
aerial navigation, upon the principle of falling as the 
birds do, succeeds in perfecting their system, it will 
then become possible to live as the birds live. Those 
of us who are constitutionally stationary may remain 
in one spot. but those of us who were created 


pace with the advancing seasons. Arriving, for example, 
with new strawberries or asparagus; or, if we felt like it, 
lingering until the time for grapes or bartlett pears; 


it will be terrible for those of us who are bilious by 


xhe telegraph seems to excite as much disgust on the 
other side as it does here, Ro Gagatiies cgpering to 
be quite as worthless, and one otf weekly press even 


aes ate cenctaty t fete come out this season if 
possible.”’ cost them over five pounds. It is 

that it comes from an officer, and is meant 
for wife, as follows: ‘‘Dear Lucy=Appointed to 
Debra. Come out this season if ble,” This is all 
very uice, but of cotirse cannot be known until the mails 


= but it is not in rapid manuscript.” Per 
2 
the mak of beoks there is no end, nor any 
nning ethos At least the date of the origin oi 
ting 1s in question, and before that all is in doubt. 
Some enthtsiasts have ascribed the origin of letters to 
Adam, since he is said to have known everything, 
while others, questioning the advantage of their dis- 
covery, have in consequence su that they were 
given to man by the auihor of all evil. Leaving, how- 
ever, all theo-philosophic views out of the question, itis a 
fact that the invention of inting has been, on the 
whole, a benefit to the world. It has deprived us of 
much, though it has given us much, The multiplica- 
tion of books, for example, has p> bag a positive 
disadvantage to usin the ma‘ of history. The war 
of Troy was probably more generally and more ac- 
curately known to the Greeks than the war ¥ the 
Revolution is to ourselves, ‘Tradition is probably a 
better preservative of history than the printing press. 
We have probably a more complete collection of 
Homer’s poems than we have of Shakepeare’s plays, and 
we in modern times the Sanscrit literature has 
own us how completely the record of a nation’s 
thought can be Bw ge without the aid of printing. 
The wultiplication of books serves also to obscure the 
truth, but as we cannot return to the age of tradition, 
the only course is to make a virtue of necessity, and 
try to render our collections of books as perfect as we 
ean. We then at least have the truth, im posse, and 
this is better than nothing. 

It is impossible to say what cherished opinion may 
bé next overthrown by some questioning investigator 
of the documents. Did Washington write the Farewell 
Address? Was John Smith’s life saved by Pocahontas ? 
Did slavery flourish in Massachusetts long after it is 
reer supposed to have been abolished? Was 

ichard ITI, a handsome, mild-mannered and amiable 
man? Was Joan of Arc the maid of Orleans, and did 
the English burn her? These are but a few of the 
questions which modern skepticism, using skepticism 
in its real meaning of inquiry, has unsettled. 

What then is to be done? Manifestly it is impossible 
for every one of us to have the time or the books neces- 
sary for the investigation of all questions. Nor are the 
Bible and the spelling-book enough to furnish the 
necessary education of a cultivated American, though 
this opinion was enunciated by an honorable member 
| , o Senate, by LF ——— was raised in Saeaee 
of abolishing the almost prohibitory duty upon the im- 
portation of books. - —— 

Printing in the United States has been in existence 
only a little over two hundred years—though its dis- 
covery in dates almost a half century before the 
discovery of this country in 1492. The consequence is 
that all the primordia of our history must be brought here 
from abroad, and such has been the attention given to 
the subject of books on America, that they are now 
among the rarest and dearest classes of books. There- 
fore, as in Europe, we will have to fall back upon the 
public collections, which, having the means, are en- 
abled to gather the materials, and afford the rtunity 
for study to those who have the turn of mind ‘Atted for 
such pursuits. It is impossible now for any one to 
write a history upon any subject, even upon our late 
civil war, without having recourse to the British 
Museum. 

For these reasons we have watched with great inter- 
est the proposal to buy for the library of Congress the 
almost matchless collection upon the history of this 
country formed by Mr. Force of Was ,» and we 
trust Congress will not let the opportunity slip of secur- 
ing it. Such a collection is cheap at any price, and the 
pose ag | has in the present librarian of Con- 

8, Mr. Spofford, a man who is qualified for his posi- 
ion, and who knowing the value of such a collection, 
will make a proper use of it. It is fitting that in the 
capital of the country there should bea collection which 
would attract the attention of scholars, Perhaps its 
presence there might also influence the members of 
Congress themselves somewhat, giving them collective- 
ly a culture which would prevent in the future the pas- 
sage of such crudities as our present tariff upon books 
and pictures, At least such a collection will be acentre 
for the study of other interests than mere politics, and 
may be instrumental in furnishing statesmen for the 
country, and thus supplying one of our most crying 
present needs. 


Amusements in the City. 


The principal teatures and promises, in the city 
amusements, for the week ending Wednesday, 13th 
February, have been as follows: At the Olympic the 
- German Opera Company have passed again into 

@ management of Mr. Leonard Grover, at least tem- 
porarily, and with very marked success. The first 
opera (given on Monday evening the 4th) was ‘‘ William 
Tell,” seldom given in New York, and rarely so well as 
on that occasion. The leading characters were dis- 
tributed as follows: Mathilde, Mile. Naddie (a rendering 
lacking study but promising that the lady, whose style 
is , will eventually become a favorite); Tell, 
Wilhelm Formes (careful and pleasing, in both vocaliza- 
tion and action); Hedwig, Mad. Frederici (rarely-well 
sung, though acted feebly); Furst, Mr. Herrmans (a 
heavy and forcible rendering); Arnold, Mr. Himmer 
(sung with equal care and power, and acted with great 
aa Tbe orchestra was in good train, the chorus 
( ‘orced from the German ror} strong 
and unusually well in concert, and whole produc- 
tion one that may be remembered with p) e. 
“Faust” followed on Tuesday evening, the “ Magic 
Flute” on Wednesday, the “‘ Marriage of Figaro’’ on 
Thursday, ‘‘ William Tell” was repeated on Friday, 
“Martha” supplied the matinee of Saturday, and the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor (never before given in New 
York) had its first representation on Saturday evening, 
and demands later an more extended notice—especially 
the Falstaff of Mr. Herrmans. * * * “A Dangerous 
Game” produced at Wallack’s on the previous week, 
proved to be a pleasing domestic play, dealing princi- 
pally with the foi of French country-life, the leading 
roles, well played by (Messrs. James W. Wallack, 
Young (the adaptor, who personates a meddlesome 

ecary with much Paul Pry humor), Robinson, 
esdames Henriques, Gannon, etc. he piece is 
well Daag and will evidently run, * * * At 
the New York Theatre, the new ctacle of “A 
Bird of Paradise’’ has been succeeded by Tom Taylor’s 
drama, the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man,” of which 

(a vast improvement on the other) more hereafter. * * * 
At Barnum’s, John B: ham’s play of the “Christian 
Martyrs” has proved to an excellent and deserved 
success—the piece itself be nearly as dull as the 
average of ite class, but the effects markedly fine, and 
those of the casting into the lion’s den, the appearance 
of the Crossin the clouds to Constantine, etc., singu- 
saw The play is strongly cast, in the hands 
of C. W. Clarke, Levick, H. G. Clarke, Brookes, 
Mesdames Prior, France, Brookes, Clarke, etc.; and the 
attendance is has been seen at this house in 
a long period, * * * At the Winter Garden the Booth 
revival of the “‘ Merchant of Venice” continues and 
increases its success, the attractions being the 
Shylock of Mr. Booth (about the fourth or fitthin merit, 
in his )» © Portia of Madame Methua- 
Scheller, excelent and a) priate music, and the 
charmingly elaborate and co scen of the Vene- 
Ss * * * At Niblo’s the “ Crook,”’ 
which has now been visited by nearly a quarter million 
of * * * At the Broadway the Worrell Sisters 
have continued very successful, and the underlined 
“‘Clairvoyance”’ is necessarily deferred to continue 
their ee in the great doubie bill of ‘* Aladdin” 
and “ erella.”” They are to be followed on the 234 

of Fe by Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams. * * * 
| The New ork Circus has concluded the J: Club 
| Races, and made an entire change in programme. * * * 

A grand testimonial concert was given to Mr. Edward 

, one of the most deserving of our macstri, 
at Hall on Saturday e the 9th. * * * Th 
| rebuilt York Academy of Mi 





itis now officially 
announced, will vpen with a Grand Ba) d’ on the 
ist of March, and for opera with the troupe 











ree 


on the 7th. * * * Miss Ada Clifton, one of the most 
beautiful and popular of Americati actresses, for 





ART COSSIP, 


Aut who are capable of appreciatiiig one of 
the most interesting branches of art will be interested 
to know that a number of artists in this city have or- 
ganized a new art association, to be designated as the 
“ American Society of Painters in Water-Colors.’”” The 
constitution of the new sdciety has already been framed, 
and it is proposed that an exhibition of works executed 
by members of it, and supplemented by a ntimbet of 
pictures from the pencils of leading artiste of the several 
English water-color societies, shall take place some time 
next fall. The constitution provides, among other 
things, that non-resident artists may be elécted as 
honorary members of the society’ upon the appreval of 
the Board of Control. 

The sale of Mr. 8. P. Avery’s collection of pictures by 
American artists, which took place at the Leeds Gallery 
on the evening of February 4th, wae well attended, and 
the prices brought by the pictures, in genéral, were 
rather more than the average realized at the previons 
sales of the season. A small oval by Kennett, entitled 
“A Catskill Memory,” brought $455; a portrait of C. L. 
Elliott, painted by the artist himself, $800; ‘* Morning 
in the Rocky Mountains,” by Bierstadt, $725; ‘‘De- 
serted,” by G. H. » $430. The numerous 
other works in the collection were purchased at what 
may be set down as fair prices. 

. Nehlig has now upon his easel, in a forward state 
toward completion, a picture, the subject of which is a 
Huguenot prisoner, whose wife, with an infant in her 
arms, has an interview with her husband through the 
barred window of his prison. A rude soldier has laid 
his hand upon the shoulder of the courtly lady, an- 
nouncing to her that the interview must now terminate, 
while a small boy, who is oy to his mother’s skirts, 
turns upon the halberdier with a resentful action. A 
female domestic kneels pleadingly at the feet of another 
soldier, whose grim banter does not appear to promise 
much sympathy with the prisoner or his visitors. So far 
as this picture has advanced, we should judge it to be 
by much the strongest one yet painted by . Ni 
both as regards composition and color, and we 
watch its Pe ey with much interest. Another work 
lately finished by the same artist, represents a group of 
soldiers of the olden time quarreling over a omy of 
cards. This composition is tull of action, w the 
various details of armor, weapons and ———_ co8- 
tume generally, are painted with admirable 

Eastman Johnson has nearly finished a picture repre- 
sen a little drummer-boy who has been wounded 
in the leg, and is borne triumrphantly off the battle-field 
on the shoulders of a stalwart soldier. The little fellow 


plies vigorously the drum-stick with a defiant air, the | 


expression of his face being suggestive of a brave strug- 


e om = a a= waase Gap ee | 


s in the composition, the background of 
reveals glimpses of the tumult of battle, with many 
soldiers nearer to the — cheering the heroic 
drummer-boy as he is to the rear. 

Another picture of Mr. Johnson's, finished, 
introduces us to an humble dwelling, in h a one- 
legged soldier of the Federal army is residing with his 
aged parents. Seated by the window, the stream of 
light from which falls with strong effect w his bead, 
is a pension agent, who is taken his rounds of the dis- 
trict—a shrewd, elderly man, who listens with interest- 
ed attention to the soldier’s “‘yarn,’”’ The old couple 
are seated at the table, and a little girl to the right of 
the we steals a glance at the pension agent, without 
neglecting the household occupation in which she is 
a This picture is full of strong character and 
effect. 

Another sweet little picture by the same artist is the 
simplest —— one can ne—nothing 
but a little of the humble class stan on ti 
to arrange the collar of an older gir! who is getting her- 
self ready to go out. The absolute truth of character 
and expression in this picture imparts a charm to it 
that must appeal to every hearst. 

J. W. Ehninger, who been painting assidu- 
ously since his return frcm Europe, is likely to be re- 
presented by some five or six pictures, large and 
at the approaching annual exhibition of the Ni 
Academy of Design. One of the best pictures by Mr. 
Ehninger that we have yet seen, is one now in his 
studio—a scene taken from his recent experiences of 
rustic life and character in England. The ———— 
comprises a ‘‘ costermonger,” or peri; with 
his donkey-cart, in this case a mere ae 
with a woman of the rural classes, stan: ata 

with a child in her arms. The scene, 


es and all, is one of truly English estions, i 
of sweet, quiet color and effect. A large eubject by Mr. | but, 


Ebninger is an autumnal landscape 

can scenery, with a distant ridge of mountains, and a 
. In the foreground an ox-cart, with 

men engaged in loading it with pumpkins, Mr. 

Ehninger’s English reminiscences we must not et 


to note a small picture of village poli in w that by 
the characters admirably alstal’ stodion from 


h 
large landscape, with a and 


rustic life. A 
his wife and children, is another subject lately finished 
by the same artist, who has, besides, in his studio many 


sketches and studies containing excellent material for 
future elaboration. a - . 

Jerome Thompson finished a oo ofa 
phase of nature peculiar to the — Minnesota, 
with which region his familiarity is evident from the 
variety of material brought by from its nooks and 
by-ways. The picture in ion is a brilliant study 
of wild flowers, fringing heavily the borders of a alug- 
gish stream, amid the cover of which an Indian is 
crouched, watching for some wild-ducks 
reach of his gun. Many of the flowers and 
familiar to the explorer of the are here intro- 
duced, each of them being treated with strict accuracy 
to nature, and so arranged as to produce a very pleas- 
ing and harmonious effect. 

The past few months have taken from us many 
eminent artists and poets. Am those who graced 
both professions may be named beth Tryon, 8 
lady whose varied accomplishments as s musician, 
ty pS me her society courted by all 
persons of ement. Her death was very sudden, 
being caused by disease of the heart. In addition to 
her personal accomplishments, she was esteemed for 
her many womanly virtues and truthful qualities. 








THE PUBLIC LEDCER. 


Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger has lately 
published a circular which gives a gratifying account of 


its It nays: . 

alien Gaseaeaine the ite increase in our 
edition was 5,256 es. Conaidering the very heavy 
circulation _—— was —— p= A ap bo 
very large, for the was ve 
ici ohay on Gbainas in the city of bn ye 
pede Gott A Fy that 
increase promises to be m' four or 
during the year that we have just entered; for 
riers’ fists from 1st 
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cation have unfitted them for —“¥ a 


erty. While this is not Steir faul! however, & 
fact which should be kept in mifad. ey ee 


no return; it, like the sun, dispcUse3 
upon the just and the anjust. : 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— The fearful march of progress has petotrated 
even into Harvard College, for it is repo that at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Overseers the Com- 


seem, a yy | of the Government from 

hereafter precipitancy qpon any 

Ln ete: Ven Dyk ihe hasisant Taenmurer, babes 
st Mr. Van easurer, 

= all back Yt 8, and the Mr. McCracken, 

who wrote the letter about Mr. Motley, cannot be focnd 


in the City Directory. 4 
— At a recent dinner in this city to Mr. Peabody, the 
b many ba —~ B- yr my ~ 
which mone; men were 
present, Mr. 3 dy) mm Af Syd -~—— fond 
a li eviden at a literary re- 
cameos, should rank before a plethoric The 
incident excited attention, since such a is not 
generally held in this country. 


— Work has been commenced upon the Broadway 
bridge, which was illustrated in the last issue of the 
ILLvusTRATED Parzen. It is promised that it will be 
completed in four weeks. ; 

— A force of 200 men have been engaged in clearing 
Broadway. Itis a pity they did not commence before. 

ate oe 
builder of the intends paying out of his own 
claims for the veesels she destroyed. 

of the value of the news sent over the At~ 

Mr. Laird is a member of Parliament, a 


Foreign. 


— A writer in the Reader, in reviewing Latham’s 
x wo published, 
P ce, which, 


ry into the of course, 
was simply a reprint of Johnson’s, under the rupposi- 
tion that it is Dr. "8; ereat the Pall-M. 
Gazette, who discovered it, makes exceedingly m be 
, Sy, #4 te chorus. Acci 
dents, however, happen in the best regulated famil. 
ies, 


— The London Times gives a detailed account of the 
whipping of two convicts at Leeds, who were sentenced 
te five years’ servitude. The minute realism of 
the account is horrible in the extreme, and not a whit 
better tnan that printed recently in the ILLustRaTED 
Pare of the use of the rack one hundred years ago. 


—— There is a uine Myles O’Reilly in land, 
Parliament for , and who 
bas been recently lecturing against the generally re- 
ceived idea that Catholicism is a bar to 
— At Rome, recently, Mademoiselle Salvioni, at the 
Theatre, having to act in a ballet called the 
Sd tess of Egmont,’’ was ordered by the Government 
to discontinue the lormance, on the ground that a 
love scene in the play was such as, in the interest of de- 
cency, the Government could not allow to be publicly 
represented. Mademoiselle Salvioni, however, repeated 
it, and was arrested on the stage. Her defense is, that 
the lover was also represented by a woman, and that as 
the audience was aware of the deception, no harm could 
eome of it. The Government, however, was not satis- 
fied with this Jesuitical explanation, and would not allow 
the play to be repeated. 
— Mr, Maxwell, the publisher of Sipvorte, the 
magazine of which Miss Braddon is ay aretied 
Ww 


an injunction upon s Mr. Hogg, his 
intention to ” with the (+ 
In reply Mr. applied for an e same 
kind 5 The has lately been 
deoideh by the Lords Justices, refuse both requeste, 
Mr, Maxwell’s the ground that no : 
him 8 claim to the before is 

was and Mr. upon the ground 
the title the magazine 
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ARREST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE SPANISH CORTES, AT MADRID, SPAIN 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Arrest of Members of the Spanish 
Cortes, December 27, 1866. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The Pictorial Crean of the European Illustrated Press: 
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N, DECEMBER 27TH, 1866. 


Bravo, and the rest; the Captain-General of Madrid, 
General Pezuela, belonging to the still more reactionary 
party, which goes by the name of Neo Catolico. Itis 
difficult, however, to understand the action of politics 
in Spain; since there, as elsewhere, the name by which 


This illustration shows the arrest of the Spanish | a party in the State is distinguished conveys no definite 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES PRESIDING AT A MEETING, AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, LONDON, 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


Deputies, who, with the President, Sefior Rios Rosas, 
determined to present a remonstrance to the Queen on 
the subject of the dissolution of the Cortes. It will be 
remembered that the Ministry was composed of the 
chiefs of the pure Moderate party—Narvaez, Gonzales, 


GRAND REVIEW AT CAIRU, 
INSTALLATION 


EBGiri, BY “HL 


VICEROY ISMAIL PASHA, ON THE 
OF THE EGYPTIAN PARLIAMENT. 


notion of its opinions or practices. It would, tuere- 
fore, be of little profit were we to attempt an explana- 
tion of the aims of the several factions by which the 
State is distracted. Suffice it to say that, after much 
bickering, Narvaez determined to dissolve the Cham- 
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EXTERIOR OF THE CANNON STREET RAILWAY 


bers. On this an address to the Queen was prepared 
by the Liberal Union Deputies, protesting against the 
unconstitutional proceedings of the Government, and 
which lay for two or three days at the Congress tor 
signature; but, when considerably upward ot a hundred 
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TERMINUS AND HOTEL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


been removed. The Captain-General thereupon dictated 
an imperious order to the Civil Governor of Madrid, 
desiring him to make immediate search for the address, 
and, if it should be found, to arrest all those whose 
names might be attached to it; and, at the same time, 


had already signed it, and late on the night of December | he ordered the imprisonment of all persons who should 
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MODEL HOUSE FOR WORKMEN, ERECTED AY Ih 


27, the Captain-General of Madrid proceeded to the | 
building with the object of seizing it. A violent scene 
ensued, in which General Pezuela struck one of the 
secretaries and knocked his hat off his head; but the 
address to her majesty was not found, for it had already 


THE LIFE! 


EXPLNSE OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, WITHIN 


THE GROUNDS OF THE GREAT EXPOSITION, PARIS, FRANCE. 


meet for any political purpose. The Deputies, nothing 
daunted, applied to the Queen for permission to present 
their address to her Majesty in person; but the five who 
had signed this petition, amongst whom were the late 
President of the Congress, Sefivr Rios Rosas, and two 


30AT BRADFORD RESCUING THE CREW OF THE DANISH BABK AURORA BOREALIS OFF 


RAMSGATE, ENGLAND. 
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pe here illustrated. The 
Captain-General of Madrid, 
during the night, envered 
the Chamber of Deputies, 
and ordered the officer of 
the guard to arrest every 
erson, whether a Deputy or 
not,twho tried to enter the 
Chamber. Upon this, Mar- 
shal Serrano, President of 
the Senate, determined to 
wait on her Majesty. In his 
quality of Grandee of the 
first clase, the Marshal has 
the right to present himself 
at the palace without any pre- 
vious request for an au- 
dience. At three o’clock on 
the Sunday the ex-President 
of the Senate presented him- 
self before her Majesty and 
made known to her his 
opinion concerning the ar- 
rests which had been made 
on the previous evening. 
He even desired to hand to 
the Queen a copy of the 
protest, which had been 
signed by the one hundred 
ana twelve Deputies, but her 
Majesty refused to receive 
it, and declared to the Mar- 
shal that she was very well 
satisfied with the Cabinet, 
and that she would in no 
way interfere with its policy. 
A few hours after this inter- 
view Marshal Serrano was 
arrested by the Captain- 
General of Madrid in person. 
The same evening the club 
of the Liberal Union was 
closed by order of the au- 
thorities. The royal family 
attended the performances 
at the Royal Theatre on Sun- 
day, and it was generally 
remarked that her Majesty 
was more demonstrative, 
and appeared more pleased 
than usual. This adds new 
complication to the compli- 
cated muddle of Spanish 
politics. 


Ruins of Croydon Church, England, 
Recently Destroyed by Fire. 


This illustration shows the effect of the fire in the 
church at Croydon, England, which, as seen, has 
yreatly injured this fine old specimen of architecture. 
Yortunately, however, it is supposed that the main 
tower, which dates from the fourteenth century, can be 
perfectly repaired, the outside walls being perfectly un- 
injured. The destruction by fire of such a fine old 
building is even more than a national loss; since, by 
the slow but inevitable process of time, they are all 
disappearing, and even those that have resisted success- 
fully full so frequently into the hands of injudicious 
restorers, that it is rare to find uninjured specimens of 
as early a date as this, even in all-preserving England. 


Meeting of the English Commissioners for 
the Paris Exhibition, at South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London. 


At this meeting the Prince of Wales presided, and 
many of the questions arising from the nearness oi the 
approaching exhibition were discussed. One of the 
most important was the means of facilitating the visits 
of British workmen to. Paris during its continuance. 
The Imperial Commission has offered prizes for the 
industrial enterprise in Europe which has had the best 
material, moral and intellectual effect upon the con- 
dition of its workmen during the year. As this affects 
directly the system of co-operation, now increasing so 





GENERAL CLINTON B. FISK. 


decidedly in Eftgland, it is hoped that the replies from 
thers to the questions forwarded by the Imperial Com- 
mission to their associates will not only show the in- 
crease of this system, but be of great effect in extending 
its application by demonstrating its advantages. The 
arrangements now perfected for making the catalogue 
of the productions exhibited bid fair to make it one of 
the most interesting and instructive of such works ever 
issued. FRANK LESLIz’s [LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Will 
be well represented in Paris during the exhibition, and 
we can assure our readers that no effort will be spared 
to keep them fully informed of all matters of interest 
which will be brought prominently forward during the 
coming exposition. 4 


Review before Ismail Pasha, on the In- 


stallation of the Egyptian Parliament, 
in Cairo, Egypt. 


On the 25th of November, 1866, the Viceroy Ismail 
Pasha inaugurated an Egyptian Parliament in Cairo, and 
on that day the deputies, who were elected by universal 
culirage, assembled ether, and the Viceroy, assisted 

y the officers of the French mission, presided at the 
review of the Egyptian troops, which is here repre- 
sented. The simple fact of a representative parliament 
ating in Egypt, the traditional birthplace and home of 
pepctiom, is more suggestive of the spread of repub- 
anion than any other occurrence of this century. 
7 the distance is seen the harem, at the side of the 
to ane, 8 palace, and the railroad devoted especially 
to the use of the Viceroy, another appliance of civil- 
— the more suggestive from its proximity to the 
Exterior of the Cannon Street Railway 
Station and Hotel, London, England. 


a is a view of the latest and largest railway station 
= panaen. The plan of combining a hotel and station 
« coming very common all through England, and has 
enh great advantages. The hotels connected with the 
sa are generally the property of the company, and 
a & ept. The convenience for the traveler of landing 

© door of his hotel, thus escaping the delay of 
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taking a carriage, and the bother of making up his mind 
where to go, can be appreciated only by those who have 
experienced it. Though the architectural effect of the 
facade of this building does not meet with unanimous 
commendation by the London critics, yet their objec- 
tions are generally of a purely technical character. 
Certainly a hint could be taken from this building by 
many of our architects. Compare this front, for ex- 
ample, with that of any of our large hotels, and the 
difference will be at once apparent. The tower-like 
projections at the side give a unity and completeness 
to the building. It looks as though it was built separ- 
ately and by itself, and not like ours, as though it was 
a section cut off in the required leagth, from an endless 
continuation of the same pattern. The convenience of 
approach is also another feature. The traveler can 
drive right up to the platform of the station; but this 
advantage appears more prominently in the next illus- 
tration of 


The Interior of the Cannon Street Rail. 
road Station, London, England. 


This station is the largest of any in London; it is 120 
teet high, 202 wide, and 685 feet long. It contains nine 
lines of rails, with five platforms, one of them having a 
double carriage-road tor entrance and exit. Eight of 
these lines will be used for ordinary traffic, and the 
ninth for regerve rolling stock. The roofis of iron, and 
is supported by nineteen wrought-iron girders. Two 
thousand tons of iron were used im its construction. 
The walls are of brick. The order and regularity which 
prevails in an English railway station is a charming 
novelty to an American. Though the directors will still 
insist upon locking the passengers into the cars, and 
though they are still exercised how to arrange mat- 
ters so that the passengers may communicate with 
the conductor in case he happens to be locked up with 
a lunatic or a murderer, yet still the number, the polite- 
ness and the attention of the officials and guards are as 
much in advance of our own shortcomings in this re- 
spect, as their stations surpass ours in commodiousness, 
neatness and convenience, 


A Model House for Workmen Erected at 
the Expense of the Emperor, in the 
Grounds of the Exposition of 1867, 
Paris. 


One of the most interesting objects prepared for the 
Universal Exposition of 1867, is the house here repre- 
sented, which has been erected at the expense of the 
Emperor, in the grounds about the main building for 
the Exposition, to show his plan for the erection of 
dwellings for the poor, at such rates that they will be 
able to own them. The cost of such a house is es- 
timated at 3,000 francs—$600. The houses are to be built 
in blocks, this being a portion of a block, but sufficient 
fora specimen. The front is in brick; the party walls 
will be of rubble stone and mortar, though here they 
are of brick; the roof is of zinc. The decoration of 
the front is in plaster. The rooms are arranged upon 
each side of the hall running through the house. 
Houses of this kind would be most desirable here, not 
only for workmen, but for various others, who now pay 
a larger rent, for much worse accommodation than it is 
pao the entire construction of these buildings 

ill cost, 


The Life-boat Bradford Rescuing the 
Crew of the the Danish Bark Aurora 
Borealis, off Ramsgate, England. 


During the gales which at the beginning of this year 
raged so violently upon the English coast, the life-boats 
at the various points of danger did good service, but 
none of them more than the Bradford life-boat, in con- 
junction with the steam-tug Aid, belonging to Rams- 

ate Harbor, which is under the control of the Board of 
rade. On Saturday morning, the 5th of January, 
Captain Shaw, the harbor-master, reported that the 
life-boat and steamer had been called out, and had 
brought ashore eight men belonging to the schooner 
Mizpah, of Bnxham, which had sunk on North Sand 
Head of the Goodwin Sands. he vessel was bound trom 
Amsterdam to Genoa, with a cargo of sugar. About 
eleven o’clock the same night, when it was blowing a 
heavy gale and a high sea was breaking, signal-guns 
and rockets were fired from the Gull light-ship. The 
life-boat once more put off in tow of the steam-tug, and 
proceeded in the direction of the Gull light-ship; and 
on arriving there they were told that a large tlaring 
light of distress had been observed 1n a south-easterly 
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direction. At this time it was thick with snow, and it 
was agreed to keep about the Sands until daylight; but } 
about three o’clock it was so intensely cold that the life- 
boat and tug were forced to return to the harbor. As, ! 
however, it was probable that the services of the life- | 
boat were required by some distressed vessel, she was 
again taken out about eight o’clock the next morning 
in a strong gale and tremendous sea. This time it 
being daylight, they discovered a vessel ashore close to 
the Trinity beacon. After attempting no less than six 
times to veer the life-boat alongside the vessel on shore. 
through a very heavy sea and broken water, they suc- 
ceeded at last in saving the crew, ten in number, trom 
the wreck, the life-boat losing both anchors and cables 
in the service. She arrived in the harbor, with the 
shipwrecked men all safe, at 2.15r.m. The crew when 
taken off were very much exhausted. The vessel 
proved to be the Danish bark Aurora Borealis, of 
Rebe, Smith, master, 236 tons, from Newcastle to 
Messina, with a cargo of coals. Mr. Isaac Jarman, the 
coxwain of the life-boat, reported that he never en- 
countered such terrific weather, intense cold, and heavy 





sea in all his experience. 






































































In a short time the 
organiza’ 
















he raised the “‘ Merchant’s 
Brigade,’’ and took the field 
at the head of his regiment, 
the Thirty-third Missouri In- 
fantry. He was soon commis- 
sioned Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, and servi a 
short time upon the of 
Curtis, was 
atterward placed in com- 





GENERAL CLINTON B. FISK. 


Brevet Masor-Generat Curnton B. Fisk 
was born in York, Livingston county, New York. 
When he was two years old, his parents, who were of 
New England origin, removed to Clinton, Michigan. Two 
years later his father died, leaving his mother a widow 
with six boys and slender means, so he was sent to live 
onafarm. This new life afforded plenty of exercise for 
his hands, but not much for his brain; yet his few 
educational opportunities were zealously improved. 
Stationery was scarce and candles costly, but the 
farmer’s kitck en had a huge stove fireplace, and during 
long winter evenings the orphan boy practiced writing, 
with the smooth hearthstone for a slate and the charcoai 
fora crayon. The summer days were equally well im- 
proved. While following the plow he carried his Greek 
reader and lexicon, and spelled out the ever-stirring 
story of Helen and the Trojan war during the intervals 
while the horses rested. Doubtless the farmer called 
him lazy, and regaled him with gloomy prophecies for 
his future. How often the old legend is repeated—how 
many a neatherd’s wife has scolded the young Alfred 
for loving his book and forgetting the bread! 

Infirm health prevented Clinton from entering college. 
Subsequently, until 1858, he was partner in a mercantile 
and banking-house in Coldwater, Michigan, when he 
removed to St. Louis. During the fierce struggle in 
Missouri, at the outbreak of the war, he was a stanch 
and influential loyalist. He was one of a hundred 
applicants for admission to the Board of Trade, who 
were rejected because they were not secessionists. The 
excluded gentlemen immediately organized a new 






















































































































































































RESCUING THE CREW OF THE MONITOR KEOKUK OFF CHARLESTON. 





Chamber of Commerce, called the Union Merchants’ | 


Exchange, with General Fisk as treasurer and executive 





mand of a brigade under 
General Grant, who was 
operating against Vicksburg. 

He remained in the army 
of the Tennessee until June 
of the next year. Then he 
was placed in command of 
South-east Missouri, which 
was Overrun and devastated 
by rebel guerrillas under 
Jeff Thompson, the noted 
Swamp Fox. Fisk’s forces 
hunted the Fox, soon ca 
tured him and broke up his 
band. The General next 
commanded the district ot 
St. Louis until April, 1864, 
when he was put in charge 
of the region north of the 
Missouri River. 

In June, 1861, he was placed 
at the head of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau for Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Northern 
Alabama, with headquarters 
in Nashville. Here his ad- 
ministration was peculiarly 
successful, and his efforts to 
educate the colored men, 
stimulate them to industry, 
frugality and self-control, 
and to restore amicable feel- 
ings between them and their 
old masters, were followed by excellent results. The 
‘Fisk School” at Nashville remains a worthy monu- 
ment of his work, one of the most useful and fruitful 
educational institutions yet established for the freed- 
men, 

In September last Genera] Fisk resigned his commis- 
sion, and engaged in private business in New York City, 
where he now resides. He is one of our most able and 
es platform-speakers, and a gentleman of high 

usiness capacity, admirable social qualities, and the 
most sterling personal worth. 








The CGutta-Percha Life-Bolsa Rescuing the 
Crew of the Monitor Keokuk, off Charleston 
Harbor. 


Tats life-saving apparatus is the invention 
of Mr. John Rider, and consists of cylinders of canvas 
coated with vulcanized gutta-percha, pointed at the 
ends, each twenty feet long by twenty inches in 
diameter, and surrounded by a flange six inches wide, 
with eyelet holes twelve inches apart to lace them to- 
gether. Each cylinder weighs 112 pounds, and when 
inflated with air will sustain 2,600 pounds. The m- 
flating nozzles are in the centre of each cylinder. By 
combining four of the cylinders together, and applying 
a light and simple arrangement of thwarts and 
stretchers prepared for them, a kind of raft is made 
which can be propelled either by oars or sails. Its 
peculiar merits are its buoyancy, durability and the 
ease with which it can be prepared and Jaunched during 
a gale, without any danger of being swamped, besides 


GOVERNOR ROBERT M. PATTON.—SEE PAGE 359. 
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“Clara, I beg of you to give it up. For my 
sake, darling,” began her mother; but the spoilt 
shook her head and began te loop up her 
owing skirts as the captain was seen approach- 
ing. Madam turned to Van, saying, with em- 


Admirals Gregory and Paulding: phasis 
Kite that ee eae Ath, 1803--| {Speak to her; she will obey you, I know.” 

my ee at the Kary Yard with he ptant “Will she?” and he fixed his eyes upon the 
of Mr. John Rider, and are of the they anawer willful beauty. 
pen De gd ed by the mee regen oH reat |... ty me,” she answered, dropping hers, coquet- 
buoyancy—the one ted to our being ° 

i twenty-four feet in length, of four; ‘To oblige your mother you will give up the 

seventy-five persons; aes wd _— dance ?” 

of life preserver known t'asand i “No,” and she smiled significantly as she 


of life- 
use. It has been introduced into the Navy and ap- | spok 
pre F. H. G 


. REGORY, 
Rear-Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
H. PavLprna, 
Rear-Admiral and Commandant U. 8. Navy. 








THE SEXTON. 
BY H. J. B. 


My hair it is gray and my back it is round, 

My hands they are horny with delving the ground, 
In the self-same day I till and I reap, 

For Death has all seasons his garners to heap. 


I delve and I dig, and crunch the dry bones 

Of the dead long, as white as the stones ; 

At the feet of the sexton, ho! treasures they fling, 
A set of bright teeth or a gold wedding-ring. 


Three feet by one, or it’s six feet by two, 

A grave for your daughter, or else one for you; 
And I langh—ho! ho!—no time for sorrow : 

A child to-day and a man to-morrow! 


Make ready—make ready my tackle and planks ; 
Toll, toll the gay bell and marshal your ranks ; 
To the brink of the grave I would ye might run: 
Now close all around, your journey is done. 


Our parson he reads with a sad, ruefal face, 
While with tongue in my cheek I slyly grimace ; 
A spadeful of earth, I rattle it in, 

While the tlerk drawls out his loud ‘‘ Amen!” 


‘When the mourners are gone, and, alone with the 
dead, 

I am left, with my shovel, to make the sweet bed, 

I merrily, merrily, dance in the pit, 

And press the clay down, that others may fit. 


I dig and I delve, so merry am I, 

As with ax and with spade my task I ply ; 
I laugh and I sing—no time for sorrow : 
A child to-day, and a man to-morrow ! 


MY STEPMOTHER. 


CHAPTER V.—A DOUBLE SHADOW. 


On the morrow my stepmother appeared, and 
all went on as usual except the change which had 
taken place in myself and Van. No one but me 
observed the latter alteration, for it showed itself 
only in an almost imperceptible coldness which 
underlaid the quiet courtesy of his manner to me, 
I was sure that he did not suspect my presence in 
the library when he rifled the escritoire but fan- 
cied that he thought I had taken a girlish dislike 
to him. That act of his did trouble me, yet I 
tried to forget it, and to carry out the resolution 
I had made, always remembering that my time 
was short, 

Week after week slipped away, and the beauti- 
fal midsummer days had never seemed so fair to 
me, because I thought perhaps they were the last 
I should ever see. Clara was unusually gay, for 
the captain was devoted, and Van soon fell into a 
way of hovering about her, as I was much in my 
room, and when below was fond of sitting in my 
corner with a book. I sometimes wondered if he 
had forgotten the unknown “‘ Mrs. Damer” whom 
we were to see in the autumm, for slowly he seemed 
to find my handsome sister more and more in- 
teresting. I used to sit and watch them, 
daily surer that the presence of Captain Upshur 
excited Van to try his power, for one lover is apt 
to attract another, through a spirit of rivalry, if 
nothing more. Madam watched also, well pleased, 
yet anxious, as I soon discovered. To me she was 
unusually stern and hard, for the meeker, more 
affectionate and forbearing I tried to be, the un- 
kinder she became, 

Thus left alone I led a solitary life in the midst 
ot much gayety, for the house was often full. My 
happiest hour was at sunrise, when I never failed 
to go down to the spring for my early draught. 
Even when the little flask was empty I continued 
my walk, and enjoyed the quiet dawn with an 
ever-increasing zest. It did me good mentally 
and physically, and my days were always happier 
for that hour, At first I hoped that I might re- 
cover in spite of all predictions, but slowly I fell 
into a state of inward suffering that assured me 
Van was right. I grew more feverish, unquiet 
and melancholy than ever. Sleep deserted me, 
books failed to interest me, self-sacrifice to com- 
fort me, and an uneonquerable longing possessed 
me day and light, Foratime I did not under- 
stand it; a slight incident opened my eyes and 
showcd me the secret of my trouble, 

Clara’s birthday was celebrated by a féte-cham- 
petre, & brilliant festival successful throughout. 
In the evening a few young friends remained to 
dance. I felt unusually sad and sat though 
Van had haunted me fike s shadow, trying in 
many friendly ways to cheer my gloom. Clara, as 
queen of the revel, was in the highest spirits, and 
floated about, looking very lovely with my pearls 
in her dark hair and on her handsome neck. She 
was standing near my recess when her mother 
came up, leaning on Van's arm. 

“No more dancing for you, my love, Sit down 
and rest; you are doing far too much” said 
madam, anxiously. 

“Not at all, mamma; I feel charmingly, and 
must try one waltz, for I’ve promised the cap- 
tain,” 








6. 
‘For your own sake, then?” 

“ By no means ; I care very little for myself.” 

“For mine, then, as I do care for my—” he 
stopped there, as his eye fell upon me, but added, 
lowering his voice—‘‘I beg of you to rest; will you 
consent ?” . 

Lid Yes,” 

The look she gave him said much ; he met it 
with a smile, and offering his arm, he answered : 

“Thanks; now I shall take you away from 
temptation, and leave your mother to appease the 


_ He led her out into the conservatory, and 
they vanished among the moonlit shrubs and 
vines, he talking in an undertone as he looked 
down at the blooming face beside him, she hang- 
ing on his arm with an expression of sweet sub- 
mission which I had never seen her wear before. 
Then in the sharp pang of jealous pain that wrung 
my heart, I read the secret of my trouble. I 
loved Van, and he was learning to love Clara. I 
felt that the old affection had grown with my 
growth, that his return had revived and strength- 
ened it, that all my unconscious efforts to conquer 
it were vain, and saw before me a new struggle, a 
new grief. This bitter consciousness flashed over 
me so suddenly, so strongly, that I forgot every. 
thing but the one intense desire to assure myself 
of the truth of my fear. Rising with the uncon- 
trollable impulse, I glided into the conservatory. 
At the further end a tiny fountain tinkled into a 
marble basin, a low seat stood in the shadow of a 
slender acacia, and here the lovers sat. Yes, 
lovers—I could not doubt my own eyes. Van’s 
arm was about her slender waist, her head lay on 
his shoulder, and his face was bent low to hers. 
I saw nothing more ; like one gone blind, I groped 
my way out, unperceived, reached the garden, 
and hid my anguish in the loneliest corner of the 
ark, 


Pp ‘ 

From that hour I lost all wish tolive. Before I 
knew the truth I had desired to be spared till 
antumn that I might see Van's wife. Now that I 
found his words had no meaning, or worse still, 
that he was fickle, I no longer cared for life. But 
after my first despair was over I clung to my old 
resolve with renewed energy. I would die bravely, 
without complaint or confession ; no living soul 
should know I loved—should guess how much I 
suffered, or see one sign of weakness that I could 
conceal, The next day I began my new trial, 
On rising I was startled at my pallor, but slipped 
into Clara’s dressing-room before she was up, and 
pilfered some of her rouge. With this artificial 
bloom on my cheeks I went down to meet Van 
with a smile, and to chat with Mr. Marlowe, who 
now came at all hours, in my most cheerful man- 
ner. At the first pause, Van said, softly, for my 
ear alone : 

“Heavy eyes and blooming cheeks; you had 
better have slept longer and foregone the morning 
walk,” 

**How do you know I did not forego the waik, 
doctor ?” I never called him Van now, though I 
knew he disliked the other name. 

** Because I always see you goandcome, You 
are as regular as the sun.” 

‘J ghall be no longer. I’m tired of thas folly. 
The wonderful medicine is a dead failure.” 

** A decided success I should say.” 

** You think I am better,” 

TI know it.” 

“How?” 

“ By many signs.” 

** You deceive yourself, for all your wisdom.” 

“ Permit me to differ.” 

** As you please ; time will prove which is right.” 

** Yes, thank God !” 

The tone as well as the exclamation surprised 
me, but I dared not ask why he spoke in that 
energetic way ; I feared to trust myself long with 
him, and turned to Mr. Marlowe again. Van went 
to the window, and stood tapping impatiently 
on the pane, though madam called him to break- 
fast. 

“Waiting for Clara,” I thought, and clinched 
my hand involuntarily, for just then I hated 
both. 


** Will you have a rose ?” 

Van offered it as he took his place opposite 
me. 
I took it hastily, feeling a girlish desire to keep 
some token from his hand, for love contended with 
the momentary hate and conquered. A thorn 
pierced my palm as I lifted the flower to enjoy its 
odor, and I dropped it with an exclamation. Mr. 
Marlowe was full of tender solicitude. Van said 
nothing. 

“The thorn was hidden under the leaves and I 
did not see it till it hurt me; I won’t have it now ; 
I hate deceit!” and a glance at Van pointed my 


petulant speech. He leaned a little forward, 
fixed his keen eyes upon me, and answered 


«lo do L” 
* Poor little hand, let me bind it up; see how it 
» eaid Mr. Marlowe, anxiously. 

“Let it bleed ; I like to see it,” I answered, 
rather savagely. 

“What do you think, doctor?” continued the 
amiable gentleman quite seriously. 

* T think she would make a good surgeon if she 
enjoys that sort of thing,” was Van’s careless 





answer, as he leisurely sipped his coffee, 





**No, but allowing it to bleed, I mean.” 

“A harmless amusement if Miss Grace is not 
hungry.” 

I laughed as naturaily as I could, and folded 
my handkerchief about my h.nd, saying sar- 
castically : 

‘When I a have a wound worth his notice, Dr. 
Damer will condescend to dress it for me, perhaps, 
if he does not happen to be hungry just then.” 

** Will you have your flower now? I have taken 
all the thorns away,” and Mr. Marlowe handed 
me the rose, Something in his face, his tone, 
made the little act touching to me, for my heart 
was very tender just then. My eyes filled, and 
my lips trembled as I put it in my bosom, saying 
gratefully : 

“Thank you; it is very sweet now. You are 
one of those who know how to take the thorns 
away and give only pleasure to your friends.” 

He bowed silently in answer to my little compli- 
ment, but his face plainly expressed his desire to 
earn the right to remove all my thorns, and make 
my life one long delight. I stole a glance at Van, 
but he was tranquilly enjoying another and a 
thornier rose. 

“Grace, if you wish any breakfast, I beg you 
will take it, and not make any further disturbance 
with your childish whims,” commanded madam, 
and I obeyed. 

As we left the table, Mr. Marlowe said to me in 
a low tone: 

“IT have brought something to show you; will 
you come into the garden and see it?” 

At another time I should have suspected his 
purpose from his manner, but now I was 
absorbed in my own pain and felt glad of any pre- 
text to escape the sight of Van and Clara. Quite 
blind to the ill-concealed emotion of my lover, 
I walked beside him, answering absently his few 
remarks, till, as he reached a solitary nook, he 
suddenly took my hand, saying with all the ardor 
of a young man: 

** Grace, you know I loye you; tell me honestly 
if there is any hope of a return?” 

Startled out of my selfish regrets, I could not 
speak for a moment, and taking advantage of my 
silence, he pleaded his suit so earnestly, so elo- 
quently, that I could not but be touched. When 
he paused, I tried to answer him, but failed to 
make my denial strong enough to daunt his love. 

“‘T am too young,” I said, delaying the hard 
truth a little. 

** Not for me ; I will be both husband and father 
to you, dear.” 

**T am so ill and feeble ; I am not fit to marry.” 

** All the more reason you should have a strong 
arm to lean upon, a loving heart to cherish you, 
my child.” 

** But I know that I shall not liveJong, so why 
sadden any good man’s life by linking mine to it 
for a little while ?” ° 

** Tf your life must be short, why not let the man 
who loves you find his happiness in making it as 
sweet and care-tree as human power and devotion 
can make it ?” 

**You are so kind, so generous, I wish I could 
say yes, but I dare not, because I do not love you 
as I ought.” 

**Let me teach you, then; I venture to hope 
that the lesson will not be too hard. May I try, 
Grace ?” 

His tender pertinacity touched me; I heartily 
respected him ; I was grateful for all his kindness, 
and longed to make this true friend happy. Why 
dehy him? Why not devote the little time left 
me to giving bim the joy which I could never 
know? While I hesitated, he said earnestly : 

“*T will not be too importunate, nor ask too 
much at once. Think of this, my child ; look into 
your own heart and when you read it clearly, give 
me my answer. [ will wait a month in silence, 
will leave you fre and trust my fate to you, con- 
tent to abide b7 your decision. Will you do 
this?” 

“Twill. Nay, I'll do more, I'll try to love you, 
for you are the best, the only friend I have.” 

I gave him both my hands impulsively ; he bent 
and kiased me on the forehead as if to seal our 
compact, and for a moment I felt a sense of peace 
in the sweet assurance of a good man’s love. Only 
a moment, for, as Mr. Marlowe raised his head, I 
saw Van at the end of the path, standing as if sud- 
denly arrested by the sight of that caress. My 
lover did not see him, for he was gone instantly, 
but the effect of that momentary glimpse upon 
myself convinced me that I should never learn to 
love John Marlowe, however sincerely I might try. 
Everything seemed changed ; his affection bur- 
dened me; his request annoyed me; his mere 
presence disturbed me, and I begged him to leave 
me for a little while. He went at once, and I hur- 
ried away into the remotest corner of the garden 
to conceal, and if possible, to control my misery. 
For an hour I sat there, and when I turned home- 
ward, it was with the resolution to give Marlowe 
the promised trial, and at the end of the month 
to tell him frankly why he had failed, 

Thinking deeply as I walked, I came suddenly 
upon Van lying half hidden in the tall grass that 
fringed the narrow path. His face was averted, 
and he lay so still, I fancied him asleep. I paused 
involuntarily, but had time for only one glance, 
when a panting sound behind me made me turn 
to find myself face to face with danger in one of 
its most horrible forms. Down the narrow path 
came a dog with that half-fierce, half-frightened 
expression in its blood-shot eyes which told me 
quicker than the foam about its open mouth, the 
panting breath, or general wildness of aspect, 
that the creature was mad. I had stepped back 
a little, thus leaving the slesper exposed to dan- 
ger, for, as if the memory of some wrong inflicted 
by a brutal master still haunted the poor beast, it 
swerved aside with a savage snarl dnd made a 
snap at the recumbent figure. Then I forgot my- 
self, I sprung forward, seized the brute by its 
collar and tried to drag it back. What passed 
during the next few moments I scarcely knew ; a 
confused impression that Van leaped up and 
grappled with the creature after it had turned on 





me is all I clearly saw, for I covered up my eyes 
and sank down among the ferns. I heard the 
savage snarl change to a yelp of pain, then sink 
inte a stified moan and end in silence. The sound 
of a heavy blow or two, and a loud splash in the 
neighboring pool assured me that all danger was 
over for Van, and with a thrill of fear, recalled me 
to a conscicusness that it was not so with me. A 
sharp pain in my arm, a red staia on my muslin 
sleeve, and a mortal terror at my heart, betrayed 
that, in saving Van, I had given my own life. The 
fear passed*in an instant, and a strange joy pos- 
sessed me, I had saved him; what matter if I 
died, since I had proved my love and given him 
all I dared to give? I rose to my feet and met 
him calmly as he came back to me breathless and 
pale, but quite unhurt. There was a strange ex- 
pression in his face ; it looked older, sterner, sad- 
der than when I saw it last, but as his eyes met 
mine this strange look melted to one of kindliest 
solicitude, and he said cheerily : 

** Weare quite safe now ; the beast is dead, and 
no one harmed. I thank God for that! How was 
it, Grace ?” 

I told him, steadily omitting the wound I had 
received, and keeping my arm hidden in the folds 
of my dress as we walked toward the house. He 
‘istened intently, asked a question or two, and 
when we reached the hall, held out his hand, 
saying, with strong emotion in both face and 
voice : 

**T have to thank you for my life: words aro 
too poor to do it, but deeds shall prove how much 
I thank you.” 

It made my heart leap to hear him speak in that 
broken tone, to see such gratitude in his eyes, to 
know that I had purchased it at any price, I 
gave him my left hand, but could not speak, and 
turned to leave him, for I felt my strength going. 
Only one step did I take when Van caught me 
back, and pointing to some red drops on the 
white skirt of my dress, cried, with a face from 
which every vestige of color had faded : 

“You are hurt! Where? How? Tell me, I 
command you.” 

“It is nothing. Be quiet; tell noone, I’m.not 
afraid to die. Oh, Van, let me go!” 

In my agitation I clasped my hands; he saw the 
bitten arm, and uttered an exclamation of dismay 
as he tore up the sleeve, exposing the red marks 
of the savage teeth. For an instant we seemed 
to have changed natures. Van turned away and 
hid his face, but I looked calmly at the wound, 
and felt a secret pride in knowing that it bled for 
one Iloved. Ina moment he was himself again, 
still deadly pale, but strong and steady. 

**Come with me; there is no time to lose,” was 
all he said, leading me up-stairs. 

I followed, passively, caring little what happened 
now, for the excitement which had supported me 
was failing rapidly. Straight to his room went 
Van, and, locking the door behind us, placed me 
in an easy-chair. Next he poured out a draught 
of brandy and brought it to me, saying, in a tone 
of such unnatural calmness that it proved how 
mueh he suffered : 

‘* Drink this ; it will give you strength, and you 
will need it—~-” 

He stopped abruptly, and turning to his table, 
threw open a case of shining instruments. At 
another time the mere sight would have daunted 
me ; now a strange indiff rence to pain, a con- 
tempt of all weakness, a desire to prove myself 
brave, possessed me; and then, after a pause, 
he asked, with an irrepressible tremor in his deep 
voice : 

‘Can you bear great pain, my little Grace? A 
moment's agony to save your life ?” 

** Yes, Van; do whatever you think best, if it is 
not too late. If it is, help me to die bravely if 
you can.” 

He turned his face away, ard I saw the hand 
that moved the instruments tremble like a leaf. 
He made no answer till he had lighted a spirit- 
lamp, and selected a slender rod of steel, which 
he held in the hot blaze, saying, as he turned it 

to and fro: 

“This is the surest and the quickest remedy, 
cruel as itis. Shall I call some one to help you 
bear it, or will you have a breath of ether?” 

“Neither; Iam not the weak thing you think 
me. I'll have no one troubled, no one told. If [ 
live, let this be forgotten ; if I die, put me out of 
pain speedily, and don’t let me be tormented. 
Promise me this, Van.” 

“T promise. Are you ready?” 

** Quite ready,” and I smiled as I hgld out my 
arm when he approached with the red-hot steel. 

“Don’t look at me in that way, Grace ; it un- 
nerves me. Turn away your face, or I can never 
find the courage to torture you,” he said, with a 
quiver of pain in his voice. 

**T always admired the martyrs; now I’ll try how 
I kike burning, and if I can bear it as well as they 
did. Here is the sacrifice; apply the fire.” 

I laughed, stood up, and laying my arm on the 
table, beckoned him to begin. 

**For God’s sake, don’t jest; don’t make my work 
harder than it is. I see the danger, I know the 
end. I suffer more than you. Quick ; hide your 
eyes and let me do it.” 

He put his strong arm round me, and with one 
hand turned my face to his shoulder, while with 
the other he applied the glowing tip to the wound. 

It was horrible agony, and I never could have borne 
it but for him. I shrank and trembled, my senses 
seemed going, and that instant was like an hour 
of sharp suffering; but through it all Van's arm 
held me, Van’s heart beat against mine, and Van’s 
voice sustained me, for, spite of ng padm, I heard 
him whisper, tenderly : 

“My darling, forgive me, forgive me! I must 
save you, and there is no way but this.” 

Not a word did I answer, not a cry did I utter, 
but I clung to him, and that moment of fiery 
anguish was the happiest of my life. It was soon 
over; and as he placed me in the chair, quite 
spent but not unconscious, I saw great drops on his 
forehead, and in his face an expression of keener 
suffering than my own wore. The arm was rapidly 
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pound up, a cordial administered, and then, as he 


gently bathed my temples, Van said in « re- 


« Now you are safe ; think no more of this mis- 
bap, but keep yourself tra and let me 
wateb over you. It ismy right, I olaim it, but I will 
not annoy you by the use I make of it. You are 
wise in wishing to keep the matter quiet; any 
disturbance is bad for you, and I can do all that’ 
is necessary. You will let me, Grace?” 

“ Yes, if you care to,” I answered quietly, for it 

t to lie there so gently tended by 
a ee seemed to strike him with sur- 
prise. He looked down at me, asking in a tone of 

onder : 

wr Why are you so changed? so calm, and brave, 
and strong? Why do you smile and look as if 
lifted above the cares and dangers of this world? 
] never saw you so before.” 

“ Because I am happy and at rest.” : 

He gave me a quick glance, and turning away, 
busied himself with his instruments, as he said, 


avely : } 
oul understand; happy and at rest ina good 
man’s love. I am glad to know it, and pray God 
you may long continue so, dear Grace. You need 
not tell me ; I sawa pretty picture in the laurel 
walk, and that explains the change in you. Now 

have something to live for, and now life grows 
beautiful and precious.” 

I could not answer him; I knew he was de- 
ceived, but his words. sounded like the bitterest 
mockery, for now I walked in a double shadow, 
and two deaths menaced me while he talked of 
life beautiful and precious. I had for- 
gotten my lover till Van recalled him, and think- 
ing of his love, his grief if I should die, my way- 
ward heart softened to him, and I said earnestly : 

“Be kind to him, if any harm befalls me. He 
will miss me more than any one, for he loves me 
best. Tell him nothing, but be kind to him for 
my sake, Van.” 

“J willl” and turning suddenly, Van came to 
me with an altered face ;"pale still,"but serene and 
clear and kind ; with the old smile on his lips, the 
old frankness in his eyes, the old hearty ring to 
his voice. It was like sunshine after a storm; the 
air seemed clearer, the world brighter and what- 
ever unseen, but jnot unfelt, however, had been 
between us of late seemed to vanish, leaving us 
friends again. 

* Poor little girl! it has been a cruel experience 
for you, but it is over now, and we'll forget it. 
No, I never can forget who saved me—but we'll 
not talk of it, for you must be kept quiet. Come 
now to your room and rest; I'll explain your 
absence and secure your peace. To-night I shall 
dress your arm again; I'll come along the 
balcony to do it unsuspected. Yes, lean on me; 
my arm does “ot tremble nov, it is as steady as 
yeurs was, m: brave little martyr.” 

So speaking, he led me to my room and left 
me, with that new expression still shining clear 
and steadfast on his face. 


= 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


HOW AUNT PRUDENCE WAS “SOLD” ON SAINT 
VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Aunt Propence was our maiden aunt, 
And forty in the shade, 

Her blood was near the freezing-point— 
For whispered gossip said 

That when her heart was warm and young 
She sent it forth to one 

Who flung it back with angry words, 
That chilled her to the bone : 

Our dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 








And yet she was a ‘good old soul, 
As we who loved her knew, 
Though cross in words, her deeds were kind, 
She frowned, but on the few : 
The very few, in pantaloons, 
Who made a passing call 
To see our pa on business— 
On business—that was all: 
Our dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


My sister Grace was seventeen, 
And I but one year less, 
When, somehow, we began to think 
All kinds of wickedness ; 
To talk aloud of handsome men, 
And criticise their ways, 
At which our aunt looked horrified, 
And rigid in her stays : 
Our dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


“Now don’t, you girls,” our aunt would aay ; 
“ Let well enough alone ; 
Men’s heads are soft as cabbages, 
Their hearts as hard aa stone.” 
“ What were they made for, aunty dear?” 
Woud mutter Grace and I. 
“To breed all sorts of mischief, girls, 
Break women’s hearts and die” : 
Oh, poor Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


And eo it was that aunty frowned 
At every whiskered call, 
And warned us girls to eyen shun 
The shadow on the wall 
Of anything in man’s attire 
That might become a beau ; 
Their tongues, she said, were tipped with fire, 
Their looks were fraught with woe : 
Our dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


Our letters—for, like other girls, 
We liked to give to prose, 
And verse, too, sometimes, what we thought 
Of neighboring belles and beaux— 
Were pounced upon, and every phrase 
The awful critic scanned, 
Defeating oft the prettiest plots 
By fruitful genius planned : 
Oh, dear Aunt Prudence Pepper! 








Yet need I say, for Grace and I, 
That we did sometimes win, 
Ia spite of aunty’s Argus-eyes— 
Despite the awful sin, 
We wanaged, somehow, now and then, 
To cast a little bread 
Upon the waters, which came back 
Ere many days bad fled: 
Oh, dear Aunt Prudence Pepper} 


Aunt guessed as much, and on the eve 
Of good Saint Valentine 

She lectured. us, and almost swore 
That, if we wrote a line, 

She’d—— Oh, I don’t remember now 
What ’twas she said she’d do; 

’Twas something awful, anyhow, 
Which we should ever rue : 

Our dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


“No scented nonsense, girls, I say, 
No squinting Cupid's darts, 
No Hymen’s altars blazing up, 
No pierced and bleeding hearts, 
Shall leave this house, nor enter in ; 
If I can use my eyes, 
I'll stop their flow of rhyming words 
And choke your lovers’ sighs” : 
Oh, dear Aunt Prudence Pepper ! 


What could we do? We knew the beaux 
Would seize the happy time 

To spend their dollars lavishly, 
Pour out their souls in rhyme; 

Our dreams for many nights had been 
Replete with paper joys, 

But now, alas! ail gaunt and grim, 
Between us and the boys, 

Came dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


A happy thought, ’twas Charlie’s, too— 

Our Charlie was so queer, 
_ He used to say such horrid things 

About our aunty dear ; 

He often said that aunty’s hate 
For men was all a sham : 

In fact, he stopped her once, and said, 
Now, aunty, that’s “a cram”: 

Oh, dear Aunt Prudence Pepper! 


But Charlie’s thought, ay, this it was : 
To buy a valentine 
Of monstrous size, and breathing love 
In every printed line ; 
To write of wedded hopes and bliss 
On each unspotted page. 
** Send that to the old bird,” he said, 
You'll have her in a cage”’: 
Our dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


*Twas done ; that very hour ’twas bought 
And Charlie plied the pen, 
The ink flowed out in liquid joy, 
*Twas folded, signed, and then, 
To Station A. by Charlie brought, 
"Twas sent upon its way ; 
But that dread night we’d fearful dreams 
Of horrid treachery 
And dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


The mornirg came, ’twas breakfast time, 

When loudly rang the bell, 
. We beard the Post’s familiar voice, 

And anoty knew it well ; 

We rose unconscious from our seats, 
Mv sister Grace and I, 

But aunty shrieked ‘‘ No, not an inch !”’ 
And fixed us with her eye : 

Our dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


With visage grim she stately strode 
In silence through the hall, 
To pa’s surprise, on tiptoe we 
Our aunt did follow all. 
“Good morning, miss,” the postman grinned, 
When aunty oped the door ; 
“ Here are the vals—Lord, what a lot! 
But, stop! I’ve got one more : 
*Tis for Miss Prudence Pepper.” 


“Oh, mercy, hush!” Aunt Prudence said. 
“Hush, postman! Give it here. 
Avid pray go treat yourself, good sir— 
Here’s silver for some beer.” 
The postman grinned a knowing grin, 
The letter swift she seized, 
When Charlie from our hiding-place 
That moment loudly sneezed : 
Oh, dear Aunt Prudence Pepper! 


We all rushed out; aunt strove to hide 
Her treasure from our eyes, 
And, looking hurt and dignified, 
To stalk off with her prize ; 
But Charlie caught her by the skirt 
And cried aloud : ‘‘ Oh, bah! 
Aunt, keep your own, and give us ours— 
Or bring them all to pa.” 
Now do, Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


Now aunt, we saw, was brimming o’er 
With eagerness to see 
What lay beneath that envelope, 
And just as eager we 
To learn from whom the “lot ” had come 
And what they’d got to say; 
Charlie held on by aunty’s skirt ; 
The postman went his way : 
Oh, dear Aunt Prudence Pepper ! 


Then Grace and I said funny things 
About our aunty’s love, 

And tried, with many a coaxing word, 
Her rigid will to move ; 

But Charlie’s plan was best of all, 
For Charlie still cried, “‘ Bah | 

Aunt, give the girls their valentines, 
Or bring them all to pa.” 

Pray do, Aunt Prudence Pepper. 


Now aunty feared above all things 
Our pa’s sly joke the most, 
And knew this fresh material 
Would yield him quite a host. 
Her trembling hand the missive held, 
Its story unrevealed, 
Another glance she gave it—then 
We knew we’d won the field : 
Oh, dear Aunt Prudence Pepper! 


She heaved a sigh, her eyes grew moist 
With unaccustcmed tears, 
Our vais she gave to Grace and I, 
Then boxed poor Charlie’s ears. 
We kept our secret, aunty hers, 
Nor e’er before was told 
How on that morn of Valentine’s 
Our aunty dear was sold: 
Our dear Aunt Prudence Pepper. 








THE FRESHET IN THE POTOMAC. 


We give this week three illustrations of the 
freshet in the Potomac. On the morning of the Sth 
instant an ice gorge was formed at the Long Bridge at 
Washington, which seriously threatened the safety of 
that structure for some time. Fortunately, however, 
it maintained itself against the enormous thrust of the 
ice until the current had carried enough ot it down the 
stream to remove all fear of further danger. Another of 
our illustrations represents the steamers and tugs forcing 
& passage through the ice at Washington, in order to 
escape destruction by being crushed or thrown upon 
the bank. Our third illustration represents the destruc- 
tion of vessels and piers at Georgetown by the ice, 
during the freshet of February 5. This is the result 
which was feared but escaped by exertion at Wash- 
ington. The floating ice, coming with irresistible force 
down the stream, when it meets with an obstacle, be- 
comes piled up in masses, which finally attain sufficient 
size to throw the vessels high and dry upon the shore, 
or else crush them to pieces against each other. The 
destruction of property by this freshet was very great, 
but it is not known, as yet, that any lives were lost, 








Robert Miller Patton, Governor of Alabama. 


Rosest Mirurr Parron, whose portrait we 
give this week, was born in Russell County, Virginia, in 
1810. In 1812 his parents removed to Alabama, which 
was at that time a territory, and settled at Huntsville. 
Mr. Patton, the father, was an Irishman by birth, and 
a merchant who was successful in acquiring a fortune 
and leaving his children independent. His son, Robert, 
showed early a taste for mercantile pursuits, and com- 
menced his education as a merchant in a large dry 
goods store in Huntsville. In 1829 he removed to 
Florence, Alabama, commenced business upon his own 
account, and has resided ever since in this growing 
town, continuing successfully his business until the 
commencement of the war, and being also largely in- 
terested in planting. 


when he was sent as a representative from Lauderdale 
County to the State Legislature. From this time for- 
ward hé has repeatedly represented his constituency in 
either the House or the Senate of the State. His per- 
sonal popularity always secured his election whenever 
he resolved tooffer himself as a candidate, This was 
the more plainly shown since his politics were deci- 
dedly whig, while the whig party continued a party, 
and the county that returned him was as decidedly 
democratic. From 1854-5, since the organization of 
the know-nothing party, Governor Patton has however 
been identified with the democratic party. In 1860 he 
was an active supporter of Douglas for the Presidency, 
and was a delegate to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion which met at Charleston, South Carolina, and at 
Baltimore, using his influence to prevent the disrup- 
tion of the party, since he foresaw and predicted that 
such a division would lead to its defeat, and was aware 
that the leaders of secession would take advantage of 
such a defeat to precipitate the South into rebellion, 
and that the result of such rebellion would be the ruin 
of the States engaged in it, In 1861 Governor Patton 
opposed the secession movement in Alabama, but when 
the ordinance was passed, ike most of the Southern 
men, supposed that his duty required him to forsake 
his country for his State, to be a citizen of Alabama 
rather than a citizen of th» United States, to be a 
Southerner rather than an American. en the legis- 
lature met in November, 1861, he was chosen President 
of the Senate, but resigned in 1862 and retired to private 
life, remaining a spectator during the continuance of 
the war, feeling certain that the result could be only 
what time has shown it to be. 

In the State Constitutional Convention which met at 
Montgomery in September, 1835, he was present as a 
del » aaadl Soak am cotive pew in shaping the Consti- 
titutiou so as to conform with tie new order of th 
In November, 1865, he was elected Governor of the 
State, and has held the positionever since. His latest 
public service has been the arrangement of the finances 
of the State, and during a trip made revently to the 
North, he succeeded in the arrears of interest 
due on the bonds of the State, by a new issue, at such 
favorable rates as show that the credit of the State is 

the manifestation 
8 with the Union to 
restore her credit to the unquestioned position it for- 
merly held. Since the return of Governor Patton trom 
his Northern trip we have had contradictory reports of 
his opinions concerning what should be the future 
action of the State, but we trust that his experience 
during his sojourn at the North has ht him that 
there is no rancor here against the South, that all the 
North requires is only such guarantees as shall make it 
as certain as it is possible for human affairs to be, that 
in the future there shall be no possibility that the mad- 
ness of secession shall be tried again. The last five 
years have been spent most fruitlessly if this lesson has 
not been taught tothe whole country, and it is rightly 


expected of the men of influence Governor Patton, 
in the South, that they shall use best exertions to 
disseminate this tru It is (or ago when it 
was moved in the of ma to inflict a 


prohibitory fine upon any newsvepder who should sell 
any Northern ill paper. The spirit which ac- 
tuated this foolish action, if not reformed, will effectu- 
ally prevent the return of that prosperity to 

for. which she is eminently fitted by her natural ad- 
desired for her by 








A Mystery Sotvep.—At the end of July, 


| 1864—that is to say, six or seven days before the con- 


clusion of the treaty—the Em sent to Rome two of 


saw his Holiness at lo; for the sus- 
pecting the object of their mission, invited them to 
visit him, and they held a consultation in his presence. 
They instantly dispatched a detailed report to the Em- 
peror, expressing their opinion that the Holy Father 
might live for a year, but that they saw no probability 
of life enduring for two years; and it was on receiving 
this communication that Napoleon fixed two years as 





' the limit of the French ou, 





Governor Patton’s political career commenced in 1835, ! 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A Wasxrxeton correspondent tells a story 
of a Congressman who asked another the name of the 
book the latter had under his arm. 

“ Rousseau’s Confessions,”” was the reply. 

“Confessions! What did the fool confess for? The 
House passed a vote of censure on him, and could do 
no more,” 

“Oh, that ain’t the Rousseau. This is a man who 
lived in France a hundred years ago, or more. Haven't 
you ever heard of him ?” 

“ No. I thought you meant the fellow from Kene 


+ 
Marx Twat, the California humorist, in a 
[eieins pocgremmne of 0 hemure bp ane te give in 
an Jose, proposed to illustrate the canni - 
ties of the ancient islanders, by devouring a in 
the presence of the audience, if some lady would fur- 
nish him one for the occasion. 


Two tapres and Mr. Thaddeus O'Grady 
were conversing on age, when one of them put the 
home question: 

“Which of us do you think is the elder?’ 
Sure,” replied the gallant Irishman, “you both 
look younger than each other.” 


THACKERAY’s nose was almost a broken 
uatton. -Jerrold being told that the wit’s religious 
opinions were unsettled, and that a lady of his ac- 
quaintance was doing her best to convert him to Ro- 
manism, exclaimed: “To Romanism? Let us hope 
she'll begin with his nose,”’ 


*“Wuart is the difference ’twixt a watch and 
a fedder bed, Sam ?”’ 

“ Dunno—girr it up.” 

** Because de ticken ob de watch is on de inside, and 
de ticken of de bed is on de outside.’’ 


War is Athens like a worn-out shoe? Be- 
cause it once had a Solon, 


War is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot? Be- 
cause brevity is the sole of it, 


Way are your eyes like stage horses? An- 
swer—They are always under the lashes, 


Wuart word will make you sick, if you leave 
one of the letters out? Answer—Music, 


Way can persons occupied in canning fruit 
ey away more of it than anybody else? Because 
ey can. 


A CLERGYMAN gave a toast that was not very 
gallant, at a late fireman’s celebration: “Our fire en- 
gines—may they be like old maids—ever ready, but 
never wanted |’’ 


Quip thinks it rather remarkable that while 
several thousand feet are required to make one rood, a 
—o _ properly applied, is often sufficient to make 
one civ! 


Waar is the difference between a rifleman 
who shoots wide of the target and a husband who black- 
ens his wife’s eyes? The one misses his mark and the 
other marks his missis. 


A person asked Mr. Patrick Maguire if he 
knew Mr. Tim Duffy. 

**Know him!” said Pat; “‘why, he’s a very near re- 
lation of mine. He once proposed to marry my sister!’ 


A sricat little girl, in playful anger, caught 
hold of an older sister, saying: ‘“‘ Now I’ll shake the 
sawdust out of you,” thinking the human species was 
got up on the same basis as her doll. 


Farmer Gooxrns was impatiently waiting for 
his Lorn to pass the mug, when the young hopeful said 


to $ 
“Father, this cider is so hard I can’t bita it off.” 
Cider is not the only hard drink to bite off, 


TO A BOTTLE, 


'Tis very strange that you and I 
Together cannot pull; 

For you are full when I am dry, 
And dry when I am full, 


‘*Harry, hasn’t your friend a falsetto 
voice ?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Harry, “‘ but he has a false set 
o’ teeth.” 


Hen: is one of the gems of the last London 
burlesque: Tomasco says Gianetia is the apple of his 
eye, and she retorts: . 

“Of one of them—that’s very likely, since 
His apples are not pears.’’ 
Tomasco : ** How so?” 
Gianetta: “ He’s quince.” 


Punch announces as the latest and best Lon- 
don conundrum: “If you saw the Great Khan of Tar- 
tary laughing fit to kill himself, why ‘ht you be sure 
he wasn’t a Tartar? Because he wo evidently be 
A merry Khan.” 


Uncre Sam had a neighbor who was in the 
habit of working on Sunday, but after a while he joined 
the church. One day he met the minister to whose 
church he belonged. 

“Well, Uncle Sam,” said he, ‘* do } ey see any differ- 
ence in Mr. P. since he joined the church ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Uncle Sam ; “a great difference. 
Formerly, when he went to mend his fence on Sunday, 
he carried his ax on his shoulder, but now he carries & 
under his overcoat.” 


‘Papa, one of my schoolmates says his 
brother wears mustaches; what are they ?” 

“Mustaches, my son, are bunches of hair worn on 
the lip by certain dandies as a substitute for brains." 

“Well, papa, are those who wear mustaches what are 
called hair-brained people ?’’ 


A apy having been obliged to dismiss her 
nurse on account of her receiving too many visitors, 
chose as her successor a very pretty girl, and explaini: 
why the first was sent away, enjoined it on the secon 
not to do likewise. 

She admitted that she shouldn’t. 

“I can endure a great deal,” said the lady; “‘ but 
visitors about the kitchen I won’t endure.”’ 

After a week or eight days, the lady came one morn- 
ing into the kitchen, opened a cupboard and discovered 
@ young man there. 

“Oh, ma’am!” cried the girl, htened, “I give 
ou my word I never saw that man ore in all my 
ite—he must have been one of the old ones left over 

by the other girl!” 


A pHiiosopHer, who married a vulgar but 
amiable girl, used to call his wife Brown Sugar, 
because, he said, she was sweet but unrefined. 


A wicxep old bachelor being asked by. a 
pert young miss if be could account for the term belle 
to handsome young ladies, promptly replied that it was 
— to the goodly proportion of brass in their com- 
position. 


Privz.—‘ Pride goeth before a fall.” It 
frequently goeth before a waterfall. 


Frese at a Wic.—A gentleman on cixcuit, 
narrating to Lord Norbury some extravagant feat in 
sporting, mentioned that he had lately shot thirty-three 
hares before breakfast. 

“ Thirty-three hairs!’’ exclaimed Norbury. ‘‘ Zounds, 
air! you must have been firing at a wig!” 


A Pouzztrr.—A domestic, newly engaged, 
| presented to his master, one morning, a pair of boots, 
| the leg of one which was much longer than the other. 
“How comes it, Joseph John, that these boots are 
not the same length ?” 
“TI really don’t know, sir; but what bothers me the 
most is, that the pair down-stairs are in the same fix.” 
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THE TWILIGHT HOUR, 
BY BR. C. SPENCER. 


Tax hour of twilight, and of dews’ soft fall, 

The hour best loved, because, in its dead calm, 
Serenely-shed Peace falls o’er one and all: 

From its kind bosom dear Love trembles warm. 


There comes a hush, from whence we cannot tell: 
A certain resting of the feet of Time, 

A softer chiming of the vesper bell, 
A bright cesura in the lengths of rhyme, 


A death of Care, a swect long dwelling hour— 
A little time, not of this earth alone— 

A silent touch of some diviner power— 
A gentle visit of some blessed one. 


In this nor Day nor Night have any share ; 
It is an hour divided and apart 

From sun and dark alike—too light to bear 
The weight of morn or starlight on its heart. 


Strong still in that great living power that comes 
From its sweet depths to calm the troubled 


mind, 
With dreams of happy steps in distant homes, 
Of gentle faces left so long behind. 


A time whose very quiet brings to men 
The sense of things that are more fall than 
theirs ; 
When, like a beaten lion to his den, 
Fell anger passes as we breathe our prayers. 


When every branch on each remembered tree 
For us again is swaying in the grove, 

And through the shadows of the misty sea 
Are borne the last faint whisyerings of Love! 


When to the dim, sweet Past, as memory strays, 
Gazing with eyes that see it all again, 

We weep at length, we pace those early ways, 
And drink of Pleasure from the cups of Pain. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


The foll brief recapitulation will recall the posi- 
: of pew te a left them in our number for Jan. 5th. 
The Reverend Josiah Crawley, a curate of 

k, a parish in the northern extremity of 

Barsetshire, suspected of having stolen 

twenty ds. His wife, who knew that the harrasing 
of pove 
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The 
been lost by Mr. Soames, his Lordship’s man of busi- 
ness, in his poeket-book, and Mr. Soames was certain 
that he had left the book in Mr. Crawley’s house. The 
been cashed, and the bills paid upon it 
to Mr. Crawley’s possession. Mr. Walker, the 
lawyer, a friend of Mrs. Crawley, from her testimony 
eved that her husband was guilty. The unfortunate 
man’s warm triend, Mr. Arabin, a rich dean, was un- 
fortunately absent from England at the time. Grace 
Crawley, his daughter, was teaching a school at Silver- 
bridge, and had attracted the affection of Major Grantly 
Cosby , a young widower, whose father, the 
Barchester, gave bim an aw porees Cy 
eight hundred pounds a year, whose sister marri 
Lord Dumbeilo. The Grantly family were all opposed 
to the idea of the major marrying into the Crawley 
family, ly while this charge was hanging over 
its Oy. Pana the Archdeacon had just taken occasion, 
after having his son at dinner, to threaten him with the 
of his allowance if he should persevere in his 
intention of marry Grace Crawley. The major, how- 
ever, had expressed his intention to offer himself, and 
the next m after the dinner, had set off to his 
house without having any further conversation with 
father.) 


g 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CLERGYMAN’S HOUSE AT HOG- 
GLESTOCKE. 


Mrs. Craw ey had walked from Hogglestock to 
Silverbridge on the occasion of her visit to Mr. 
Walker, the attorney, and had been kindly sent 
back by that gentleman in his wife’s little open 

iage. The tidings she brought home with 
her to her husband were very grievous. The 
magistrates would sit on the next Thursday—it 
was then Friday—and Mr. Crawley had better ap- 
pear before them to answer the charge made by 
Mr. Soames. He would be served with a sum- 
mons, which he could obey of his own accord. 
There had been many points very closely dis- 
cussed between Walker and Mrs. Crawley, as to 
which there had been great difficulty in the choice 
of words which should be tender enough in regard 
to the feelings of the poor lady, and yet strong 
enough to convey to her the very facts as they 
stood. Would Mr. Crawley come, or must a 
policeman be sent to fetch him? The magistrates 
had already issued a warrant for his apprehen- 
sion, Such in truth was the fact, but they had 
agreed with Mr. Walker, that as there was no 
reasonable ground for anticivating any attempt 
at escape on the part of the reverend gentleman, 
the lawyer might use what gentle means he could 
for insuring the clergyman’s attendance. Could 
Mrs. Crawley undertake to say that he would ap- 
pear? Mrs. Crawley did undertake either that 
her husband should appear on the Thursday, or 
else that she would send over in the early part of 
the week and declare her inability to insure his 
appearance. In that case it was understood the 
policeman must come. Then Mr. Walker had 
suggested.that Mr. Crawley had better employ a 
lawyer. Upon this Mrs. Crawley had looked be- 
seechingly up into Mr. Walker’s face, and had 
asked him to undertake the duty. He was of 
course obliged to explain that he was already em- 
ployed on the other side. Mr. Soames had se- 
cured his services, and though he was willing to 
do all in his power to mitigate the sufferings of 
the family, he could not abandon the duty he had 
undertaken. He named another attorney, how- 
ever, and then sent the poor woman home in his 
wife’s carriage. ‘‘I fear that unfortunate man is 


guilty. I fear he is,” Mr. Walker had said to his 
wife within ten minutes after the departure of the 
visitor. 

Mrs. Crawley would not allow herself to be 
driven up to the garden gate before her own 
house, but had left the carriage some three hun- 





dred yards off down the road, and from thence 
she walked home. It was now quite dark. It 
was nearly six in the evening on a wet December 
night, and although cloaks and shawls had been 
supplied to her, she was wet and cold when she 
reached her home. But at such a moment, anx- 
ious as she was to prevent the additional evil 
which would come to them all from illness to her- 
self, she could not pass through to her room till 
she had spoken to her husband. He was sitting 
in the one sitting-room on the left side of the 
passage as the house was entered, and with him 
was their daughter Jane, a girl now nearly sixteen 
years of age. There was no light in the room, 
and hardly more than a spark of fire showed itself 
in the grate. The father was sitting on one side 
of the hearth, in an old arm-chair, and there he 
had sat for the last hour without speaking. His 
daughter had been in and out of the room, and 
had endeavored to gain his attention now and 
again by a word, but he had never answered her, 
and had not even noticed her presence. At the 
moment when Mrs. Crawley’s step was heard upon 
the gravel which led to the door, Jane was kneel- 
ing before the fire with a hand upon her father’s 
arm. She had tried to get her hand into his, but 
he had either been unaware of the attempt, or 
had rejected it. 

“ Here is mamma, at last,” said Jane, rising to 
her feet as her mother entered the house. 

‘*Are you all in the dark?” said Mrs. Crawley, 
striving to speak in a voice that should not be 
sorrowful. 

** Yes, mamma ; we are in the dark. Papa is 
here. Oh, mamma, how wet you are!” 

“Yes, dear. It is raining. Get alight out of 
the kitchen, Jane, and I will go up-stairs in two 
minutes.” 

Then, when Jane was gone, the wife made her 
way in the dark over to her husband’s side, and 
spoke a word to him. 

“Josiab,” she said, “will you not speak to 
me?” 

“What should I speak about? Where have 
you been ?” 

**T have been to Silverbridge. I have been to 
Mr. Walker, He, at any rate, is very kind.” 

“IT don’t want his kindness. I want. no man’s 
kindness. Mr. Walker is the attorney, I believe. 
Kind, -indeed!” 

**T mean considerate, Josiah, let us do the best 
we can in this trouble. We have had others as 
heavy before.” 

‘*But none to crush me as this will crush me. 
Well, what amI todo? Am I to goto prison to- 
night?” 

At this moment his daughter returned with a 


candle, and the mother could not make her answer ; 


at once. It was a wretched, poverty-stricken 
room. By degrees the carpet had disappeared, 
which had been laid down some nine or ten years 
since, when they had first come to Hogglestock, 
and which even then had not been new. Now 
nothing but a poor fragment of it remained in 
front of the fire-place. In the middle of the room 
there was a table which had once been large, but 
one flap of it was gone altogether, and the other 
flap sloped grievously toward the floor, the weak- 
ness of old age having fallen into its legs. There 
were two or three smaller tables about, but they 
stood propped against walls, thence obtaining a 
security which their own strength would not give 
them, At the further end of the room there was 
an ancient piece of furniture, which was always 
called “‘ papa’s secretary,” at which Mr. Crawley 
customarily sat and wrote his sermons, and did 
all work that was done by him within his house. 
The man who had made it—some time in the last 
century—had intended it to be a locked guardian 
for domestic documents, and the receptacle for all 
that was most private in the house of some pater- 
familias. But beneath the hands of Mr. Crawley 
it always stood open, and with the exception of 
the small space at which he wrote, was covered 
with dog’s-eared books, from nearly all of which 
the covers had disappeared. There were there 
two odd volumes of Euripides, a Greek Testament 
an Odyssy, a duodecimo Pindar and a miniature 
Anacreon. There was half a Horace, the two first 
books of the Odes at the beginning, and the De 
Arte Poetica at the end having disappeared. 
There was a little bit of a volume of Cicero, and 
there were Cwsar’s Commentaries in two volumes, 
so stoutly bound that they had defied the com- 
bined ill-usage of time and the Crawley family. 
All these were piled upon the secretary, with many 
others, odd volumes of sermons and the like ; but 
the Greek and Latin lay at the top, and showed 
signs of most frequent use. There was one arm- 
chair in the room, a Windsor chair, as such used 
to be called, made soft by an old cushion in the 
back, in which Mr. Crawley sat when both he and 
his wife were in the room, and Mrs. Crawley when 
he was absent. And there was an old horse-hair 
sofa, now almost denuded of its horse-hair, but 
that, like the tables, required the assistance of a 
friendly wall. Then there was half a dozen of 
other chairs, all of different sorts, and they com- 
pleted the furniture ofthe room. It was not such 
a room as one would wish to see inhabited by a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of England ; 
but they who know what money will do, and what 
it will not, will understand how easily a man with 
a family, and with a hundred and thirty pounds a 
year, may be brought to the need of inhabiting 
such a chamber. When it is remembered that 
three pounds of meat a day, at ninepence a pound, 
will cost over forty pounds a year, there need be 
no difficulty in understanding that it may be so. 
Bread for such a family must cost at least twenty- 
five pounds, Clothes for five persons, of whom 
one must at any rate wear the raiment of a gentle- 
man, can hardly be found for less than ten pounds 
a year a head. Then there remains fifteen pounds 
for tea, sugar, beer, wages, education, amuse- 
ments and the like. In such circumstances a 
gentleman can hardly pay much for the renewal 
of his furniture ! 

Mrs. Crawley could not answer her husband’s 
question before her daughter, and was therefore 





obliged to make another excuse for again sending 
her out of the room. 

. “Jane, dear,” she said, “bring my things 
down to the kitchen and I will change them by 
the fire. I will be there in two minutes, when I 
have had a word with your papa.” 

The girl went immediately, and then Mrs. Craw- 
ley answered her husband’s question. 

“No, my dear, there is no question of your 
going to prison.” 

“But there will be.” 

“I have undertaken that you shall attend be- 
fore the magistrates at Silverbridge on Thursday 
next, at twelve o’clock. You will do that?” 

“Do it! You mean, I suppose, to say that I 
must go there. Is anybody to come and fetch 
me ?” 

“*Nobody will come. Only you must promise 
that you will be there. I have promised for you. 
You will go—will you not?” » 

She stood leaning over him, half-embracing 
him, waiting for an answer; but for a while he 
gaye none. 

** You will tell me that you will do what I have 
undertaken for you, Josiah ?” 

“I think I would rather that they fetched me. 
I think that I wili not go myself.” 

“‘And have policemen come for you into the 
parish! .Mr. Walker has promised that he will 
ee over his phaeton.*He sent me home in it to- 

y.” 

“*I want nobody’s phaeton. If I go I will walk. 
If it were ten times the distance, and though I 
had not a shoe left,to my feet, I would walk. If I 
go there at all, of my own accord, I will walk 
there.” 

“ But you will go?” : 

“What do I care for the parish? What matters 
it who sees me now? I cannot be degraded 
worse thanIam. Everybody knows it.” 

“There is no disgrace without guilt,” said his 
wife, 

‘* Everybody thinks me guilty. I see it in their 
eyes. The children know of it, and I hear their 
whispers in the school, ‘Mr. Crawley has taken 
some money,’ I heard the girl say it myself.” 

‘* What matters what the girl says?” 

‘And yet you would have me go in a fine car- 
riage to Silverbridge, as though to a wedding. 
If I am wanted there let them take me as they 
would another. I shall be here for them—unless 
IT am dead.” 

At this moment Jane reappeared, pressing her 
mother to take off her wet clothes, and Mrs. 
Crawley went with her daughter to the kitchen. 
The one red-armed young girl who was their only 
servant was sent away, and then the mother and 
child discussed how best they might prevail with 
the head of the family. 

“But, mamma, it must come right; must it 
not ?” 

T trust it will. I think it will, But Icannot 
see my way as yet.” 

**Papa cannot have done anything wrong ?” 

‘*No my dear ; he has done nothing wrong. He 
has made great mistakes, and it is hard to make 
people understand that he has not intentionally 
spoken untruths. He is ever thinking of other 
things, about the school, and his sermons, and he 
does nof remember.” 

** And about how poor we are, mamma,” 

‘‘He has much to occupy his mind, and he 
forgets things which dwell in the memory with 
other people. He said that he got this money 
from Mr. Soames, and of course he thought that 
it was so.” 

** And where did he get it, mamma?” 

** Ah—I wish I knew. I should have said that I 
had seen every shilling that came into the house ; 
but I know nothing of this check—whence it 
came.” 

** But will not papa tell you ?” 

** He would tell me if he knew. 
came from the dean.” 

** And are you sure it did not ?” 

**Yes; quite sure; as sure as I can be of any- 
thing. The dean told me he would give him fifty 
pounds, and the fifty pounds came, I had them 
in my own hands. And he has written to say that 
it was so.” 

** But couldn’t this be part of the fifty pounds ?” 

** No, dear, no.” 

‘Then where did papa get it? Perhaps he 
picked it up, and has forgotten ?” 

To this Mrs. Crawley made no reply. The idea 
that the cheek had been found by her husband— 
had been picked up as Jane had said—had oc- 
curred also to Jane’s mother. Mr. Soames was con- 
fident that he had dropped the pocket-book at the 
parsonage. Mrs. Crawley had always disliked 
Mr. Soames, thinking him to be hard, cruel, and 

. She would not have hesitated to believe 
him guilty of a falsehood, or even of direct dis- 
honesty, if by so believing she could in her own 
mind have found the means of reconciling her 
husband’s possession of the check with absolute 
truth on his part. But she could not do so. Even 
though Soames had, with devilish premeditated 
malice, slipped the check into her husband’s 
pocket, his having done so would not account for 
her husband’s having used the check when he 
found it there. She was driven to make excuses 
for him which, valid as they might be with herself, 
could not be valid with others. He had said that 
Mr. Soames had paid the check to him. That 
was clearly a mistake. He had said that the 
check had been given to him by the dean. That 
was clearly another mistake. She knew, or 
thought she knew, that he, being such as he was, 
might make such blunders as these, and yet be 
true. She believed that such statements might 
be blunders and not falsehoods—so convinced 
was she that her husband’s mind would not act 
at all times as do the minds of other men. But 
having such a conviction, she was driven to believe 
also that almost anything might be possible. 
Swames may have been right, or he might have 
dropped, not the book, but the check. She had 
no difficulty in presuming Soames to be ng in 
any detail, if by so supposing she could make the 


He thinks it 





, 

once—of the blackest dye. Might it not 
ble that the check having thus fallen 
husband’s hands, he had come, after a while, 
think that it had been sent to him by his 
the dean? And if it were so, would it be 
to make others so believe? That there was 
mistake which would be easily explained were her 
husband’s mind lucid at all points, 
she could not because of 
ness of his mind, she was 
vinced. But were she herself to put forward 
such a defense on her husband's part, 
would in doing so be driven to say that he was & 
lunatic—that he was incapable of managing the 
affairs of himself or his family. It seemed to her 
that she would be compelled to have him proved 
to be either a thief ora madman. And yet 
knew that he was neither. That he was nots 
thief was as clear to her as the sun at 

Could she have lain on the man’s bosom for twenty 
years, and not yet have learned the secrets of the 
et The whole mind of the a 
as she told herself, within her grasp. migh' 
have taken the twenty ; he might have 
taken it and spent it, though it was not his own; 
but yet he was no thief. Nor was he a madman. 
No man more sane in preaching the gospel of his 
Lord, in-making intelligible to the ignorant the 
promises of his Saviour, ever got into a parish 
pulpit, or taught in a parish school. The in- 
pape emery as clear as wr om: peng 

things not ap i to his daily 

its difficulties, Be could be logical with » 
geance—so logical as to cause infinite trouble 
his wife, who, with all her good sense, 
logical, And he had Greek at his fingers’ 
as his daughter knew very well. And even to 
day he would sometimes recite to them 
poetry, lines after lines, stanzas upon 
& sweet low melancholy voice, on long 
evenings when occasionally the burden” 
troubles would be lighter to him than was 
Books in Latin and in French he read wi 
much ease as in English, and took delight in such 
as came to him, when he would condescend to 
accept such loans from the deanery. And there 
was at times a lightness of heart about the man. 
In the course of the last winter he had translated 


of Lord Bateman, maintaining the rhythm and 
the rhyme, and had repeated it with uncouth glee 
till his daughter knew it all by heart. And when 
there had come to him a five-pound note from 
some admiring magazine editor as the price of 
the same—still through the dean’s hands—he had 
brightened up his heart and had thought for an 
hour or two that even yet the world woald smile 
upon him, His wife knew well that he was not 
mad; but yet she knew that there were dark mo- 
ments with him, in which his mind was so much 
astray that he could not justly be called to ac. 
count as to what he might remember and what 
he might forget. How would it be possible to ex- 
plain all this to a judge and jury, so that they 
might neither say that he was dishonest, nor yet 
that he was mad? ‘Perhaps he picked it up, 
and had forgotten,” her daughter said to her. 
Perhaps it was so, but she might not as yet admit 
as much even to-her child. 

“It is a mystery, dear, as yet, which, with 
God’s aid, will be unraveled. Of one thing we 
at least may be sure; that your papa has not 
willfully done anything wrong.” 

* Of course we are sure of that, mamma.” 

Mrs. Crawley had many troubles during the 
next four or five days, of which the worst, per- 
haps, had reference to the services of the Sunday 
which intervened between thé day of her visit to 
Silverbridge and the sitting of the 
On the Saturday it was necessary that he should 

his sermons, of which he preached two 
on every Sunday, though his congregation con- 
sisted only of farmers, brickmakers and agricul- 
tural laborers, who would willingly have dispensed 
with the second. Mrs. Crawley proposed to send 
over to Mr. Robarts, a neighboring 
tor the loan of a curate. Mr. Robarts was a warm 
friend to the Crawleys, and in such an emergency 
would probably have come himself; but Mr, 
Crawley would not hear of it. The discussion 
took place early on the Saturday morning, before 
it was as yet daylight, for the poor woman was 
thinking day and night of her husband’s troubles, 
and it had this good effect, that immediately after 
breakfast he seated himself at his desk, and 
worked at his task as though he had forgotten all 
else in the world. 

And on the Sunday morning he went into his 
school before the hour of the church service, as 
had been his wont, and taught there as though 
everything with him was as usual. Some of the 
children were absent, having heard of their teach- 
er’s tribulation, and having been told probably 
that he would remit his work ; and for these ab- 
sent ones he sent in great anger. The poor 
bairns came creeping in, for he was a man who 
by his manners had been able to secure their 
obedience in spite of his poverty. And he preach- 
ed to the people of his parish on that Sunday, as 
he had always preached; eagerly, clearly, with 
an eloquence fitted for the hearts of such an au- 
dience. No one would have guessed, from his 
tones and gestures and appearance on that occa- 
sion, that there was aught wrong with him—un- 
less there had been there some observer keen 
enough to perceive that the greater care which he 
used, and the special eagerness of his words, de- 
noted s special /rame of mind. 

After that, after those church services were 
over, he sank again and never roused himself till 
the dreaded day had come, 


CHAPTER V.—WHAT THE WORLD THOUGHT ABOUT IT. 


Ormion in Silverbridge, at Barchester, and 
throughout the county, was very much divided as 
to the guilt or innocence of Mr. Crawley. Up to 
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the affair had not been much discussed. To give 
Wir. Soames his due, he had been by no means 
anxious to press the matter against the clergy- 
man; but he had been forced to go on with it. 
While the first check was missing Lord Lufton 
had sent him a second check for the money, and 
the loss had thus fallen upon his lordship. The 
check had of course been traced, and inquiry had 
of course been made as to Mr. Crawley’s posses. 
sion of it. Whon that gentleman declared that 
he had received it from Mr. Soames, Mr. Soames 
had been forced to contradict and resent such an 
assertion. When Mr. Crawley had afterward said 
that the money had come to him from the dean, 
and when the dean had shown that this also was 
untrue, Mr. Soames, confident as he was that he 
had dropped the pocket-book at Mr. Crawley’s 
house, could not but continue the investigation. 
He had done so with as much silence as the 
work admitted. But by the day of the magis- 
trates’ meeting at Silverbridge the subject had 
become common through the county, and men’s 
minds were very much divided. 

All Hogglestock believed their parson to be 
innocent; but then all Hogglestock believed him 
to be mad. At Silverbridge, the tradesmen with 
whom he had dealt, and to whom he had owed, 
and still owed money, all declared him to be inno- 
cent. They knew something of the man person- 
ally, and could not believe him to be a thief. All 
the ladies in Silverbridge, too, were sure of his 
innocence. It was to them impossible that such 
a man should have stolen twenty pounds. 

‘My dear,” said the eldest Miss Prettyman to 
poor Grace Crawley, “in England, where the laws 
are good, no gentleman is ever made out to be 
guilty when he is innocent; and your papa, of 
course, is innocent. Therefore you should not 
trouble yourself.” 

‘It will break papa’s heart,” Grace had said, 
and she did trouble herself. 

But the gentlemen in Silverbridge were made 
of sterner stuff, and believed the man to be guilty, 
clergyman and gentleman though he was. Mr. 
Walker, who among the lights of Silverbridge was 
the leading light, would not speak a word upon 
the subject to anybody ; and then everybody, who 
was anybody, knew that Mr. Walker was convinced 
of the man’s guilt. Had Mr. Walker believed him 
to be innocent, his tongue would have been ready 
enough. John Walker, who was in the habit of 
laughing at his father’s good-nature, had no doubt 
upon the subject. Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Walker’s 
partner, shook his head. People did not think 
much of Mr. Winthrop, excepting certain un- 
married ladies ; for Mr. Winthrop was a bachelor, 
and had plenty of money. People did not think 
much of Mr. Winthrop ; but still, on this subject, 
he might know som sthing, and when he shook his 
head he manifestly intended to indicate guilt. 
And Dr. Tempest, the rector of Silverbridge, did 
not hesitate to declare his belief in the guilt of 
the incumbent of Hoggiestock. No man rever- 
ences a clergyman, as a clergyman, so slightly as 
a brotherclergyman. To Dr. Tempestit appeared 
to be neither very strange nor very terrible that 
Mr. Crawley should have stolen twenty pounds. 
“What is a man to do,” he said, ‘when he sees 
his children starving? He should not have 
married on such a preferment as that.” Mr. 
Crawley had married, however, long before he got 
the living of Hogglestock. 

There were two Lady Luftons—mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law—who at this time were living 
together at Framley Hall, Lord Lufton’s seat in 
the county of Barset, and they were both thor- 
oughly convinced of Mr. Crawley’s innocence. 
The elder lady had lived much among clergymen, 
and could hardly, I think, by any means, have 
been brought to believe in the guilt of a man who 
had taken upon himself the orders of the Church 
of England. She had also known Mr. Crawley 
personally for some years, and was one of those 
who could not admit to herself that any one was 
vile who had been near to herself. She believed 
intensely in the wickedness of the outside world, 
of the world which was far away from herself, and 
of which she never saw anything ; but they who 
were near to her, and who had even become dear 
to her, or who even had been respected by her, 
were made, as it were, saints in her imagination. 
They were brought into the inner circle, and 
could hardly be expelled. She was an old woman 
who thought all evil of those she did not know, 
and all good of those whom she did know ; and as 
she did know Mr. Crawley, she was quite sure he 
had not stolen Mr. Soames’s twenty pounds, She 
did know Mr. Soames also; and thus there was a 
mystery, for the unraveling of which she was 
very anxious. And the young Lady Lufton was 
equally sure, and perhaps with better reason for 
such certainty. She had, in truth, known more of 

Mr. Crawley, personally, than had any one in the 
county, unless it was the dean. The younger 
Lady Lufton, the present Lord Lufton’s wife, had 
sojourned at one time in Mr. Crawley’s house, 
amidst the Crawley poverty, living as they lived, 
and nursing Mrs. Crawley through an illness 
which had well-nigh been fatal to her; and the 
younger Lady Lufton believed in Mr. Crawley—as 
Mr. Crawley. also believed in her. 

“It is quite impossible, my dear,” the old 
woman said to her daughter-in-law. 

“ Quite impossible my lady.” 

The dowager was always called “ my lady,” both 
by her own daughter and by her son’s wife, 
except in the p ce of their children, when 
she was ad * grandmamma.” 

“Think how well I knew him. It’s no use talk- 
ing of evidence. No evidence would make me 
believe it.” 

“Nor me; and I think it a great shame that 
such a report should be spread about,” 

“* I suppose Mr. Soames could not help himself?” 
said the younger lady, who was not herself very 
fond of Mr. Soames. 

“Ludovic says that he has only done what he 
was obliged to do.” 
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_ This took place in the morning, but in the even- 
ing the affair was again discussed at Framley 
Hall. Indeed, for some days, there was hardly 
any other subject held to be worthy of discussion 
in the county. Mr. Robarts, the clergyman of the 
parish and the brother of the younger Lady 
Lufton, was dining at the hall with his wife, and 
the three ladies had together expressed 
their perfect conviction of the falseness of the 
accusation, But when Lord Lufton and Mr. 
Robarts were together after the ladies had left 
them there was much less of this certainty ex- 
pressed, 

“By Jove,” said Lord Lufton, “I don;t know 
what to think of it. I wish with all my heart that 
Soames had said nothing about it, and that the 
check had passed without remark.” 

“That was impossible. When the banker sent 
to Soames, he was obliged to take the matter up.” 
“Of course he was. But I’m sorry that it 
was 80. For the life of me I can’t conceive how 
the check got into Crawley’s hands, 

“T imagine that it had been lying in the house, 
and that Crawley had come to think that it was his 
own.” 

“But, my dear Mark,” said Lord Lufton, 
** excuse me if I say that that’s nonsense. What do 
we do when a poor man has come to think that 
another man’s property is his own? We send 
him to prison for making the mistake.” 

‘*T hope they won’t send Crawley to prison.” 
**T hope so, too ; but what is a jury to do?” 
**You think it will go to a jury, then?” 

“IT do,” said Lord Lufton. ‘I don’t see how 
the magistrates can save themselves from com- 
mitiing him. It is one of those cases in which 
every one concerned would wish to drop it if it 
were only possible. But it is not possible. On 
the evidence as one sees it at present, one is 
bound to say that it is a case for a jury.” 

*T believe that he is mad,” said the brother 
parson. 

* He always was, as far as I could learn,” said 


the lord. ‘‘I never knew him, myself. You do, I 
think ?” 
**Oh, yes. I know him.” 


And the Vicar of Framley became silent and 
thoughtful as the memory of a certain interview 
between himself and Mr. Crawley came back upon 
his mind. At the time the waters had nearly 
closed over his head and Mr. Crawley had given 
him some assistance. When the gentlemen had 
again found the ladies, they kept their own doubts 
to themselves ; for at Framley Hall, as at present 
tenanted, female voices and female influences 
predominated over those which came from the 
other sex. 

At Barchester, the cathedral city of the county 
in which the Crawleys lived, opinion was violently 
against Mr. Crawley. In the city Mrs. Proudie, 
the wife of the bishop, was the leader of opinion 
in general, and she was very strong in her belief 
of the man’s guilt. She had known much of 
clergymen ail her life, as it behoved a bishop’s 
wife to do, and she had none of that mingled 
weakness and ignorance which taught so many 
ladies in Barsetshire to suppose that an ordained 
clergyman could not become a thief. She hated 
old Lady Lufton with all her heart, and old Lady 
Lufton hated her as warmly. Mrs. Proudie would 
say frequently that Lady Lufton was a conceited 
old idiot, and Lady Lufton would declare as fre- 
quently that Mrs. Proudie was a vulgar virago. 
It was known at the palace in Barchester that 
kindness had been shown to the Crawleys by the 
family at Framley Hall, and this alone would 
have been sufficient to make Mrs. Proudie believe 
ihat Mr. Crawley could have been guilty of any 
crime. And as Mrs. Proudie believed, so did the 
bishop believe. 

“Tt is a terrible disgrace to the diocese,” sai 
the bishop, shaking his head, and patting hib. 
apron as he sat by his study fire. 

“Fiddlestick !” said Mrs. Proudie, 

‘*But, my dear—a beneficed clergyman!” 

“You must get rid of him; that’s all. You 
must be firm whether he be acquitted or con- 
victed.” 

“But if he be acquitted, I cannot get rid of 
him, my dear.” . 

** Yes, you can, if you are firm. And you must 
be firm. Is it not true he has been disgracefully 





The Ludovic spoken of was Lord Lufton. 





involved in debt ever since he has been there? 
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that you have been pestered by letters from un- 
fortunate tradesmen who cannot get their money 
from him ?” 
“That is true, my dear, certainly.” 
“And is that kind of thing to go on? He can- 
not come to the palace as all clergymen should 
do, because he has got no clothes to come in. 1 
saw him once about the lanes, and I never set my 
eyes on such an object in my life! I would not 
believe that the man was a clergyman till John 
told me, He is a disgrace to the diocese, and he 
must be got rid of. I feel sure of his guilt, and I 
hope he will be convicted. One is bound to hope 
that a guilty man should be convicted. But if he 
escape conviction, you must sequestrate the living 
because of the debts. The income is enough to 
get an excellent curate. It would just do for 
Thumble.” To all of which the bishop made no 
further reply, but simply nodded his head and 
patted his apron. He knew that he could not do 
exactly what his wife required of him ; but if it 
should so turn out that poor Crawley was found 
to be guilty, then the matter would be compara- 
tively easy. 
“It should be an example to us, that we should 
look to our own steps, my dear,” said the bishop. 
“That’s all very well,” said Mrs. Proudie, 
‘but it has become your duty, and mine too, to 
look to the steps of other people; and that duty 
we must do.” ° 
“Of course, my dear; of course.” That was 
the tone in which the question of Mr. Crawley’s 
alleged guilt was discussed at the palace. 
We have already heard what was said on the 
subject at the house of Archdeacon Grantly. As 
the days passed by, and as other tidings came in, 
confirmatory of those which had before reached 
him, the archdeacon felt himself unable not to 
believe in the man’s guilt. And the fear which 
he entertained as to his son’s intended marriage 
with Grace Crawley, tended to increase the 
strength of his belief. Dr. Grantly had been a 
very successful man in the world, and on all ordi- 
nary occasions had been able to show that bold 
front with which success endows a man. But he 
still had his moments of weakness, and feared 
greatly lest anything of misfortune should touch 
him, and mar the comely roundness of his pros- 
perity. He was very wealthy. The wife of his 
bosom had been to him all that a wife should be. 
His reputation in the clerical world stood very 
high. He had lived all his life on terms of equal- 
ity with the best of the gentry aroundhim. His 
only daughter had made a splendid marriage. 
His two sons had hitherto done well in the world, 
not only as regarded their happiness, but as to 
marriage alse, and as to social standing. But 
how great would be the fall if his son should at 
last marry the daughter of a convicted thief! 
How would the Proudies rejoice over him—the 
Proudies who had been crushed to the ground by 
the success of the Hartletop alliance; and how 
would the low-church curates who swarmed in 
Barsetshire, gather together and scream in de- 
light over his dismay! ‘But why should we say 
that he is guilty ?” said Mrs. Grantly. 
**Tt hardly matters as far as we are concerned, 
whether they find him guilty or not,” said the 
archdeacon ; “if Henry marries that girl my 
heart will be broken.” 
But perhaps to noone except to the Crawleys 
themselves had the matter caused so much ter- 
rible anxiety as to the archdeacon’s son. He had 
told his father that he had made no offer of mar- 
riage to Grace Crawley, and he had told the truth. 
But there are perhaps few men who make such 
offers in direct terms without having already said 
and done that which make such offers simply ne- 
cessary as the final closing of an accepted bar- 
gain. It was so at any rate between Major 
Grantly and Miss Crawley, and Major Grantly ac- 
knowledged to himself that it was so. He ac- 
knowledged a'so to himself that as regarded 
Grace herself he had no wish to go back from his 
implied intentions. Nothing that either his father 
or mother might say would shake him in that. 
But could it be his duty to bind himself to the 
family of a convicted thief? Could it be right 
that he should disgrace his father and his mother 
and his sister and his one child by such a connec- 
tion? 


He had a man’s heart, and the poverty of 


MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE 
TURED A REMONSTRANCE ON HIS DAY'S DINNER : 


SEVENTH LECTURE.—MR. CAUDLE HAS VEN- 


COLD MUTTON AND NO PUDDING. MBS. 
CAUDLE DEFENDS THE COLD SHOULDER, 


“I'w sure! Well! I wonder what it will be 


next? There’s nothing proper, now—nothing at 


all. Better get somebody else to keep the house, 
I think. [ can’t do it now, it seems; I’m only in 
the way here ; l’d better take the children and 
go. 
“What am I grumbling about now? It’s very 
well for you to ask that! I’m sure I'd better be 
out of the world than—there now, Mr. Caudle, 
there you are again! I shall speak, sir. It isn’t 
often I open my mouth, Heaven knows! But you 
like to hear nobody talk but yourself. You ought 
to have married a negro slave, and not any re- 
spectable woman, 
“You're to go about the house looking like 
thunder all the day, and I’m not to say a word. 
Where do you think pudding’s to come from every 
day? You show a nice example to your children, 
you do; complaining, and turning your nose up 
at a sweet piece of cold mutton, because there’s 
no pudding! You go a nice way to make ’em ex- 
travagant—teach ’em nice lessons to begin the 
world with. Do you know what puddings cost ; 
or do you think they fly in at the window? 
“You hate cold mutton. The more shame for 
you, Mr. Caudle. I’m sure you’ve the stomach of 
a lord, you have. No, sir; I didn’t choose to hash 
the mutton, It’s very easy for you to say hash it, 
but J know what a joint loses in hashing—it’s a 
day's dinner the less, if it’s a bit. Yes, I dare 
say ; other people may have puddings with cold 
mutton. No doubt of it; and other people be- 
come bankrupts. But if ever you get into the 
Gazelle, it shan’t be my fault—no ; I'll do my duty 
as a wife to you, Mr. Caudle ; you shall never have 
it to say that it was my housekeeping that brought 
you to beggary. No; you may sulk at the cold 
meat—ha! I hope you'll never live to want such a 
piece of cold mutton as we had to-day! and you 
may threaten to go to a tavern to dine; but with 
our present means, not a crumb of pu do 
you get from me. You shall have nothing but the 
cold joint—nothing, as I’m a Christian sinner. 
“Yes; there you are, throwing those fowlé in 
my face again! I know you once brought hor» 
a pair of fowls ; I know it; and wern’t you meau 
enough to want to stop ’em out of my week's 
money? Oh, the selfishness—the shabbiness of 
men! They can go out and throw away pounds 
upon pounds with a pack of people who laugh at 
’em afterward; but if it’s anything wanted for 
their own homes, their poor wives my hunt for it. 
I wonder you don’t blush to name those fowls 
again! I wouldn’t be so little for the world, Mr. 
Caudle! 
“What are you going todo? Going to get up? 
Don’t make yourself ridiculous, Mr. Caudle; I 
can’t say a word to you like any other wife, but 
you must threaten to get up. Do be ashamed of 
yourself, 
‘Puddings, indeed! Do you think I’m made 
of puddings? Didn’t you have some boiled rice 
three weeks ago? Besides, is this the time of 
the year for puddings? It’s all very well if I had 
money enough allowed me like any other wife to 
keep the house with ; then, indeed, I might have 
preserves like any other woman ; now it’s impos- 
sible; and it’s cruel—yes, Mr. Caudle, cruel—of 
you to expect it. 
‘* Apples arn’t so dear, are they? Iknow what 
apples are, Mr. Caudle, without your telling me. 
But I suppose you want something more than 
apples for dumplings? I suppose sugar costa 
something, doesn’t it? And that’s how it is 
That’s how one expense brings on another, and 
that’s how people go to ruin. 
“ Pancakes! What's the use of your lying 
muttering there about pancakes?, Don’t you al- 
ways have ’em once a year—every Shrove Tues- 
day? And what would any moderate, decent 
man, want more ? 
‘* Pancakes, indeed! Pray, Mr. Caudle—no, it’s 
no use your saying fine words to me to let you go 
to sleep; I shan’t!—pray, do you know the price 
of eggs just now? There’s not an egg you can 
cut to under seven and eight a shilling; well, 
you've only just to reckon up how many eggs— 
don’t lie swearing there at the eggs in that man- 
ner, Mr. Caudle, unless you expect the bed to let 
ou fallthrough. You call yourself a respectable 
desman, I su e? Ha! Lonly wish le 
knew you as wellasIdo! Swearing at eggs, in- 
deed! But I’m tired of this usage, Mr. Caudle, 
quite tired of it; and I don’t care how soon it’s 
ended! 

‘I’m sure I do nothing but work and labor, and 
think how to make the most of everything; and 
this is how [’m rewarded. I should like to see 
anybody whose joints go further than mine. But 
if i wes to throw — your money into the street 
or lay it out in fine feathers on myself, I should 
be better thought of. The woman who studies 
her husband and her family is always made a 
drudge of. It’s your fine fal-lal wives who’ve the 
best time of it. 

** What’s the use of your lying groaning there 
in that manner? That won’t make me hold my 
tongue, I can tell you. You think to have it a 
your own way—but you won't, Mr. Caudle! You 
can insult my dinner, look like a demon, I may 
say, at a wholesome piece of cold mutton—ah ! the 
thousands of far better creatures than you are 
who’d been thankful for that mutton!—and I’m 
never to speak! But you’re mistaken—I will! 
Your usage of me, Mr, Caudle, is infamous—un- 
worthy of a man. I only wish | knew you 
for what you are; but I've told you again and 
again they shall some day. 

‘‘Puddings! And now I suppose I shall hear 
of nothing but puddings! Yes, and I know what 
it would end in. First, you'd have a pudding every 
day—oh, I know your extravagance—then you'd 
go for tish—then I shouldn’t wonder if you’d have 
soup ; turtle, no doubt ; then you'd go fora des- 
sert ; and—oh! I see it all as plain as the quilt 
before me—but no, not while I’m alive! at 
your second wife may do, I don’t know ; perha 
she'll be a fine lady; but you shan’t be ruined by 
me, Mr. Caudle, that I'm determined. Puddings, 
indeed ! Pu-dding-s! Pudd——” 





the Crawleys caused him no solicitude. But he 





ebrank from the contamination of a prison, 


‘** Exhausted nature,” says Candle, “ could hold 
out no longer, She went to sleep,” 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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THE FANDANCO IN SPAIN. 





Tus illustration of the Fan- 
dango is from a ‘Voyage to 
Spain,” by Gustave Doré and 
Ch. Davillier, from which the 
following account is translated 
for the ILLusTRATED NEWSPAPER: 
“At the commencement of the 
last century the ‘saraband’ and 
the ‘chacone’ were completely 
abandoned, as well as the 
other dances of the same kind. 
At this time appeared new steps, 
which may be considered as the 
types of the dances now in vogue, 
the ‘sequidillas,’ ‘fandango,’ 
and ‘ bolero.’ 

**It was during the early years 
of the last century that the se- 
quidillas was first danced. The 
sequidillas differs hardly any 
from the bolero; it has the same 
steps (pasadas), the same re- 
frains (estribillos), and the same 
stops (lieu parados) ; the prin- 
cipal difference between these 
two dances consists in the fact 7h, + 
that the first is a quicker move- |’ /,*” 
ment than the bolero, which now Nae 
is almost entirely abandoned, | Y 
except on the stage. The name, MIART 
which is sometimes written 
volero, is derived, itis said, from 
the fact that it requires so much 
lightness, that the dancer seems 14 
to fly ; now the male and female Hi 
professional dancers who render ot, 
it upon the stage are called also Uae 
boleros and boleras. 

“The fandango is celebrated 
among all the ancient Spanish 
dances. ‘What barbarous coun- 
try,’ says Tomas de Triarte, ‘is 
there whose inhabitants do not 
become animated when hearing 
the airs of their national dances? 
The most popular air among the 
Spanish ‘people is that of the 
graceful fandango, which en- 
chants us, as well as foreigners, 
by its fayety, and transports the 
most severe old men even.’ 

** An author of the time of the 
Restoration describes the same 
dance as one ‘fit to be per- 
formed at Paphos or Gnidos, 
in the Temple of Venus.’ The 
national air of the fandango, like 
an electric spark, strikes and 
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animates a!l hearts; women, 








girls, the young, the old, all 








seem to be revived, all repeat 
this air, which has such power 








over the ears and the soul of a 














Spaniard. The dancers com- 




















mence, some of them with 
castagnettes, and the others 
snapping their fingers to 








imitate their sound; the wo- 
men especially are distin- 
guished by the tenderness, the 
lightness, the flexibility of their 





movements and the voluptuous- 








ness of their attitudes; they 
mark the time with great cor- 





rectness by striking the floor 
with theirfeet. The two dancers 
tease each other, flee and pursue 
in turn ; often the woman, with 





an air of languor, by glances 
full of fire, seems to announce 
her defeat. The lovers appear 
on the point of falling into each other’s arms, but 
all of a sudden the music stops, and the art of 
the dancer is to remain motionless; when the 
music recommences, the fandango begins again 
also. Finally, the guitar, the violins, the taps 
with the feet (taconeos), the clicking of the cas- 
tagnettes and the fingers, the supple and voluptu- 
ous movements of the dancers, fill the assembly 
with a delirium of joy and pleasure. 

“During thirty or forty years the fandango has 
been somewhat abandoned ; but formerly there 
was not a single province of Spain in which this 
dance was unknown. 

* The use of the castagnettes has given rise even 
to a literature. One of the books comprised in it, 
written by Don Alezandro Moya, has the title, | 


| Francisco Augustin Florencio, and passed through 
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THE SPANISH FANDANGO AT SEVILLA, SPAIN. 


“The Triumph of Castagnettes; or, My Voyage 
to Crotapolis,” (the City of Castagnettes), An- 
other, printed in 1792, at the royal printing-preae, 
with the title ‘‘ Crotalogia ; or The Science of Cas- 
tagnettes: Scientific Instructions How to Play 
Upon Them while Dancing the Bolero, and of 
Mastering Easily, and Without a Master, all the 
Steps which make the Ornament of this Graceful 
Spanish Dance, &c., &c., &c.,” is by El Licenciado 





five editions. In his preface the author, apropos 
of castagnettes, commences to speak of Christo- 
her Columbus and Galileo, and then returning to 
1is subject, treats it at once with completeness 
and enthusiasm, He mentions a player upon 
them who was sung by Virgil, and who was 
equally skillful in the dance and in playing them. 

e tells us finally that the whole science of Cas- 








SPANISH ARMOR FOUND AT TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 





; us to obserye what he calls the three crotalogical | casion for tea in leaf, may be supplied, these are to give 


tagnettes may be resolved in these words, “ Tirira- 
tirira-tirira-tirira-ti-ta-ti-ta,” only he recommends 


unities—that is, the unity of action, of time, and 
of place. Nor should the distinction of mule and 
female castagnettes be forgotten (machos y hem- 
bras) ; naturally the male has the deepest and 
the female the clearest note. A good player of | 
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in the possession of J. B. Gal 
braith, Esq., Attorney-General 
of Florida. They were found in 
Jefferson county, in the neigh- 
borhood of Monticello, Florida, 
on the spot traditionally pointed 
out as the scene of a battle be- 
tween the Spanich invaders and 
the Apalachian Indians. It 
is supposed by antiquarians that 
they belonged to some of the 
forces in the expedition of Pam- 
philo de Narvaez, the first Span- 
ish invader of Florida, the fate 
of which was never known, being 
either lost in the country or 
overpowered by the Indians, 
They may, however, have been 
worn by some of the members 
of the expedition under De Soto. 
They are heavy and massive, 
were made evidently for real 
service, and are exceedingly 
suggestive of the iron-clad and 
iron-willed men whose energy, 
enterprise and endurance con- 
quered the whole of this country 
from its original possessors. 
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Oliver Cromwell’s Bible. 


Tuis copy of the Bible forms 
a part of the collection of books 
left by the late Mr. Smets, of 
Savannah. It is a black letter 
copy, dated 1613, and is bound 
with Sternhold and Hopkins’s 
Psalms. It is from the library of 
Woburn Abbey, and has the 
book-plate and coat-of-arms of 
the Duke of Bedford pasted on 
the inside of the cover. Upon 
the title-page is the signature of 
Oliver Cromwell, and upon one of 
the fly-leaves that of Lord Fair- 
fax, one of his relatives, Mr. 
Smets’s collection, to which this 
valuable relic belongs, is well- 
known by the Bibliophiles of this 
country as one of the most valu- 
able in the United States. 





GARWAY’S COFFEE-HOUSE, 


Tats noted coffee-house, 
situated in Exchange alley, Cornbill, 
London, England, has a threefold 
celebrity. Tea was first sold in Eng- 
land here; it was a place of great 
resort in the time of the South Sea 
bubble, and has since been a place 
ot great mercantile transaction. The 
original proprietor was Thomas Gar- 
way, tobacconist and coffeeman, the 
first who retailed tea, recommending 
it for the cure of all disorders. The 
following is the substance of his 
shop-bill: “Tea in England hath 
been sold in the leaf for six pounds, 
and sometimes for ten pounds the 
pound weight, and in respect of its 
former scarceness and dearness, it 
hath been only used as a regalia in 
high treatments and entertainments, 
and presents made thereof to princes 
and dees tillthe year 1651. The 
said Thomas Garway did purchase a 
quantity thereof, and first publicly 
sold the said tea in leaf and drink, 
made according to the directions of 
the most knowing merchants and 
travelers into those Eastern coun- 
tries; and upon knowledge and ex- 
perience of the said Garway’s con- 
tinued care and industry in obtaining 
the best tea, and making drink there- 
of, very many uoblemen, physi- 
cians, merchants and gentlemen of 
quality, have ever since sent to him 
for the said leaf, and daily resort 
to his house in Exchange alley aforesaid, to drink the 
drink thereof; and to the end that all persons of emi- 
nence and quality, gentlemen and others, who have oc- 


Thomas Garway hath tea to sell 
from ‘ sixteen to fifty shilling per pound.’ ” Asa coffee- 
house, and one of the oldest class, which has withstood 
by the well-acquired fame of its proprietors the rav- 
ages of time, and the changes that economy and new 


notice that the said 


castagnettes should follow exactly all the move- | generations produce, none can be compared to Gar- 


merts of the body, the arms and legs, and this | 
the author proves from Aristotle.” 





Ancient Spanish Armor at Tallahassee, Fla., 





commences, 


way’s. Garway’s has long been famous as a sand- 
wich and drinking-room for sherry, pale ale and punch. 


Tea and coffee are still served. It is said that the sand- 
wich-maker is occupied two hours in cutting and ar- 


ranging the sandwiches before the day’s consumption 
The sale-room is an old-fazhioned first 


in the Possession of J. B. Galbraith, Esq., | floor apartment, with a small rostrum for the seller, and 


Attorney-General of Florida. 
THEsE portions of a suit of ancient Spanish | 


| afew commonly grained settles for the buyers. Here 


sales of drugs, mahogany and timber are periodically 
held. Twenty or thirty property and other sales some- 


armor are sketched by our artist from the pieces | times take place in a day. 
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FIGHT WITH A KANGAROO. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 


Fight with a Kangaroo. 


We represent in this illustration an occurrence which 
took place recently in a menagerie while exhibiting in 
St. Louis, Missouri. A visitor had by accident brought 
a dog in with him, which attacked the kangaroo. These 
animals, though generally very mild and peaceable, are 
formidable when excited and driven to a corner. 
dog fared badly in this case, for the kangaroo, manag- 
ing to seize him with his fore feet, ripped him entirely 
up, by rising on his tail and bringing his powerful 
hind claws to bear upon the poor brute. The owner oi 
the dog, attempting to interfere, the kangaroo turned 
upon him, and the contest we have illustrated took 
Pp . The struggle for a time appeared doubtful, 
until the Western hoosier, by using his knife, saved 
his own life by taking that of his adversary. 


Sleigh-Riding by Lightning. 


During the singular thunder-shower of February 2d 
this curious and anomalous combination took place. A 
party from Hoboken, in New Jersey, while out sleigh- 
riding were astonished at the repeated flashes of light- 
ning. The effect of the brilliant light, reflected from 


A SLEIGH-RIDE IN A THUNDERSTORM. 


the snow all around, was most startlingly vivid. The 
occurrence is so rare, that it is worthy of being put 
upon record. The party out riding, while delighied at 
having witnessed so novela scene, would stil) prefer to 
enjoy their future sleigh-rides by the light of the 
moon than by the flashes of lightning. 


“I Am This Man!” 


The Synod of Kentucky was in session. The subject 
of raising the salaries of certain ministers was under 
discussion. The Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D.D., was on 
the floor, making a speech in opposition to the measure. 
It had been said that ministers of high standing and 
large means, clothed in fine linen, and faring sumptu- 
ously every day, did not sympathize with those whose 
salaries were small. To this Dr. Breckinridge was 
replying. He scouted the idea that ministers live for 
money, or desire the luxuries of the world. As for him 
self, he challenged any man to say that he lived more fru- 
gally than himself. Drawing himself up to his full height, 
and standing six feet high at least, he displayed his pro- 
portions, and exclaimed: “ As to fine linen, if there is a 
man on this floor who dresses more plainly than I do, I 
offer to exchange clothes with him this moment.’ 
Directly in front of the moderator, and in sight of most 


‘*] AM THIS MAN.” 


The 


THEM’S ROCKS, 


of the members, sat the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, one of tse 
panting clergy, a short, thick-set, and rotund brother, 
whose circumference exceeded his altitude, and in this 
respect no man in the house presented so strong and 
striking a contrast with the talland courtly Kentuckian. 
But the proposition to swap clothes had hardly escaped 
the lips of the speaker before Hopkins wriggled himself 
out of his seat, and on his feet, and cried out: “‘ Mr. 
Moderator, I’m this man!”’ The effect was instantane- 
ous andtremendous. The image of Breckinridge, with 
his long arms and legs protruding from Hopkins’s 
clothes, was before the eyes of the synod. They could 
see nothing else; and for a while they gave way to un- 
controlled laughter, in which no one joined so heartily 
as the discomfited speaker. . 


Them’s Rocks. 


A farmer near Montpelier, Vermont, brought a load 
of hay into the town and sold it. The buyer, after 
seeing it weighed, staid to see it unloaded, contrary to 
the expectation of our shrewd man of business. After 
a tew forkfuls were thrown off down rolled a big stone. 
The buyer glanced at it, when suddenly a second and a 
third came heavily down. ‘ How is this?’ asked the 
buyer. ‘Most all herd grass this year,” replied the 


A THOUGHTLESS MOTHER. 


farmer, pretending to be somewhat deaf. ‘But what 
do these mean ?’”’ repeated the purchaser, pointing to 
the boulders, and raising his voice. ‘‘Shan’t cut as 
much hay this year as last,” replied the farmer. Just 
then down came a bigger stone than before. ‘But I 
say,”’ screamed the buyer, ‘‘ what are these?”” The 
farmer looked at the stones, quietly replaced hia quid 
of tobacco with a fresh one, and said with a bland 
smile, ‘‘ Them’s rocks,” 
A Thoughtless Mother. 

A thouvbtless young mother in Los Angelos, Cali- 
fornia, recently in a sportive mood, tied her young 
child upon the back ofa colt which had never been rid- 
den. The animal becoming frightened at the unusual 
weight upon his back, dragged the halter from her 
hand, and breaking away, rushed into the brush with 
the child fastened upon its back. When the colt was 
recovered by those who started in pursuit, the child 
was found still tied to its back, but dead, the branches 
and twigs of the thickets through which it had rushed 
in its mad career having beaten almost all semblance of 
humanity from the child upon its back. 

A Marriage on Horseback. 
Near San Antonio, in Texas, recently, a couple eloped 
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WOULDN'T BE SLIGHTED. 


on horseback, accompanied by a clergyman, who was 
to marry them immediately on reaching the town. 
Their flight, however, was discovered by the “stern 
parent ’’ of the young lady, and he set out in hot pur- 
suit. While riding along at full speed it became evident 
that escape would be impossible, and the girl suggested 
to the clergyman the plan of marrying them on horse- 
back. He fell in with it, and the ceremony was per- 
formed at full speed. Hardly had the irrevocable knot 
been securely tied, when the father, having gained 
sufficiently upon them, seized the bridle of the gir)’s 
steed, but was ordered to let go by her husband. On 
explanation, the father was so delighted with the pluck 
and spirit of the proceeding, that he became reconciled 
to the affair, and gave them his blessing. 


Would not be Slighted. 


A rustic in Alton, New Hampshire, having married a 
blooming country lass, was invited with his bride to a 
country party. Being somewhat famous in the country 
round about as a formidable opponent in a “ free fight,” 
the gentlemen present on the occasion, fearing that he 
might take umbrage at the liberty, were studiously care- 
ful to avoid the bride in the osculatory performances 


consequent upon the pawn games, which form the 
. 





A GHOST STORY. 


steple entertainments upon such festive occasions in 
that part of the country. Our hero noticing this, began 
to wear a look of great dissatisfaction. Finally his rage 
sought vent by his taking off his coat and rolling up his 
sleeves. Then stepping into the middle of the room, 
he said: ‘“‘Gentlemen—I have been noticing how things 
have been working here for some time, and I ain’t half 
satisfied. I don’t want to raise a fuss, but—’’ ‘‘ What’s 
the matter ?”’ inquired half a dozen voices. ‘ What co 
you mean? Havel done anything to hurt your feel- 
ings?” ‘Yes, you have—all of you have hurt my feel- 
ings, and I’ve just got this to say about it. Here’s 
every girl in the room has been kissed near a dozen 
times apiece, and there’s my wife, who I consider as 
likely as any of them, has not had a single one to-night; 
and I just tell you now, if she does not get as many 
kisses the balance of the night as any gal in the room, 
the man that slights her has got me to fight—that’s all. 
Now go ahead with your plays.’’ This protest being 
successful, our hero resumed his coat with a self-satis- 
fied grin, and had nocomplaint to make for the balance 
of the evening that either he or his wife were slighted. 
A Ghost Story. 
A man living at a village near Mobile, Alabama, 





INDIAN BAPTISM. 
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SAVED FROM DEATH BY A DOG, 


attempted to frighten some girls by wrapping a white 
cloth round his body and personating a ghost. All of 
the girls ran but one, who, having strong nerves, pulled 
out a revolver and deliberately fired six balls into the 
head and body of the seeming spirit. At the first shot 
the ghost fell, but she continued firing until her am- 
munition was exhausted, and then, hastening home, 
related the circumstances, and parties returning to the 
spot found the man lying dead, two balls having pene- 
trated the forehead and the other four the region of the 
heart. The sympathy ot the people favored the girl, 
and she has not been arrested. 


Indian Baptism. 


Near the city of St. Joseph, Mo., recently during a 
revival, while the ceremony of immersion was perform- 
ing, a large crowd was attracted by the sight. It hap- 
pened that all the persons immersed were women, and 
that in the crowd there were several Indians, who had 
pitched their tents in the vicinity. With their usual 
stolidity they looked calmly on, never inquiring what 
was the object or meaning of the ceremony. The 
weather at the time was so cold that a hole had been 
cut in the ice to perform the ceremony. A day or two 


NOVEL REVENGE. 


after,the Indians were observed engaged in the same pro- 
ceeding. Unaware of the meaning of immersion, they 
had supposed that it was a process intended to make 
the women better, and therefore had brought theirs to 
the stream, and cutting another hole in the ice, im- 
mersed them all, despite their objections to such a pro- 
cveding. 


Saved by a Dog. 


During the late severe snow-storm, a little boy in 
Milwaukie, while attempting to recover his cap which 
had been blown offinto a snow-drift, became so deeply 
involved in the snow as to become exhausted, and being 
soon covered up by the drift would have perished but 
for a favorite dog. This animal becoming uneasy at his 
prolonged absence from home, set out in search of him, 
and having discovered where he was, returned home, 
and by his eager animal appeals induced a servant of 
the family to accompany him to the spot, where, by 
digging away the snow, the little fellow was discovered, 
and though almost frozen, recovered on being carried 
home. The joy of the dog on finding the little fellow 
rescued and in safety was touching in the extreme. 


A MAD DOG, 
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Novel Revenge. 


A woman in New Briain, Connecticut, having become 
enraged at her husband, rushed out of doors in revenge, 
and seated herself in a snow-bank, where she remained 
until nearly frozen. He urged her in vain to return to 
the house, and even attempted to drag her out of the 
snow. t she resisted until drowsiness overcame her, 
when he picked ber up and carried her to the fire, the 
warmth of which fi revived her, probably more to 
bis regret than hers. 


A Mad Dog. 

At Evansville, Indiana, a recent case of hydrophobia 
cae Ries ton is Hyg at this season of the 
year: A belonging to Mr. Henning showed signs of 
madness by snapping at every one who passed. For- 


tuxately, as he wus chained, he was prevented from 


mjuri any one. His owner, seeing his condition, 
conoived to shoot him; but while loading his gun for 
this the animal, now becoming furious, man- 


g 
aged to his chain, and, leaping the fence, ran 
away. Mr. Henning set out aiter him, and succeeded 
in shooting him before he bad bitten anybody, and—as 
far as is kuown—without his having bitten any animal. 


Gossip—A Dyspepsoid. 

Some old don, when asked what was the 
most dangerous ot animals, answered, ‘‘Of 
wild animals, the slanderer—of tame, the 
flatterer.” 

The rapid strides of science—continually 
opening new veins to be worked and develop- 
ing fresh resources in every branch—lead us 
to differ from this most astute of the ancients. 

Deep as is the philosophy of his assertion, 

I believe it not now applicable to domestic 
animals. 
1 Recent researches in social zoology have 
developed the existence of a hitherto almost 
unnoticed animal; and I, for one, am con- 
vinced that the most dangerous of the do- 
mestic mammalia are the extensive family of 
Gossipers (Repetens semper.) 

This animal, originally discovered by I 
know not whom, varies in size, color and 
appearance ; abounds in all cities and towns, 
though sometimes found in the rural districts ; 
and is about as plentifulas the common cat, most 
families having at least one domesticated. 

I remember no special marks by which to 
describe it, or to warn the unwary. Of a 
pleasing exterior—a soft, silky coat—stroked 
either way—and a cooing purr, its habits are 
usually playful, affectionate and gentle. But 
an insidious venom surrounds the species, and 
it should be most carefully avoided. It in- 
oculates by a scratch—often by simple con- 
tact—the rabies hanging to the unfortunate 
sufferer, ineradicable and increasing paintully 
with age. ’ 

So might some society Buffon describe what, 
to our unaccustomed vision, seems only a 

and inoffensive animal. 

But to drop lightness on so grave a subject, 
it is as sad as astonishing how deep a hold the 
love of gossip has taken upon the people of 
to-day. Of yore, gossip of a certain sort held 
full carnival with the mind and manners of a 
peculiar class. ; 

Quaint old Froissart, at the feet of Queen 
Philli: was only a reflected gleam from 
those eldest days, when histery was handed 
é€awn by word of mouth, and gossip became 

ation of the identity of nations. 
en stately Merlin lectured massively to 
Avtbur— 

* and the robed Pruids, from their pillared shrines,” 
spoke the oracular records of their race, what 
was it bet gossip ? 

How much history would we have of Rome 
—what would we know of Greece—but for the 
traditionary scribblers who sung the Emperors 
—their battles and their banquets? 

Deep the debt we owe to curious Pepys, and 
the self-registered foibles of Sieur Grammont ; 
and how sparkling a raciness is radiated from 
the discursive tattle of De Stael—the sharp 
satire of Lady Montague, and the more sub- 
dued talk of De Maintenon! 

Lucky for us that those days of long stock- 
ings and long swords had long tongues as 
well; and the unemployed gentlefolks had 
had letters patent to recreate in gossip. 

But now the disease—tor a diseased and 
morbid state of naturally healthy tissue 
it is—is almost universal. Madame, in 
the drawing-room, fans herself to slow 
gossip. Biddy, in the kitchen, gossips 

piratively over the steaming potatoes. 
ohn, in the stable, stays his curry-comb to 
scratch up the peculiarities of neighboring 
Jehu ; Adelaide, on the sofa, cuts Alphonse 
short in an agony of sentiment to narrate the 
“lives and loves” of George and Eliza; 
while Bub and Sis, in the nursery, grow wide- 
eyed over their bread and milk at the heinous- 
ness of Bob and Sis opposite. 

The books we read ; the food we eat; the 

very air we breathe, is impregnated with 








gossip. ; 

Bald heads of families find it a sure panacea 
for post-prandial stupidity. They have read 
little but their ledgers, and ledgers are heavy 
work after turtle and port; they are tired of busi- 
ness and worn out with politics ; so gossip gives 
such a personal raciness to the talk—such a 
nutty tone to the wine. Claret suits a genial 
discourse on the character of Brown ; Madeira 
brings up the early reputation of Jones ; and 
the p tingles with a neat analysis of Robin- 
son's wife! 

Fashionable mammas glittering delightedly 
in diamonds, and rustling silkily through life, 
secrete it about them as a talisman for ennui 
—as the Borgia carried ever the ready antidote ; 
and mademoiselle, panting in hot pauses of 
the polka, or strolling languidly on the sea- 
shore by moonlight, sees in it a capital sub- 
stitute for conversation. 

Gossip is wreat! 

Gossip is universal ! ! . 

“No man, whate’er his own affair, 
Thinks much of it to-day. 
Swelis at club-breakfasts, pausing 


In omic joys; 
ibd ute boys, who going to school, 





Meet other little boys; 

And patriarchs, old and hoary; 
And matrons, grave and staid; 

The sick, with his physician, 

The swain with blushing maid; 

Fair penitents confessing, 

riests with various views, 
And cli: nts with their men of law, 
All ask—' What is the news?’ ” 

Now, there can be no objection in any think- 
ing mind to cemparison of opinions, to dis- 
cussing the sayings and doings of our acquaint- 
ance, great and small; or to discussing the 
outer life—the salient points—of those against 
whom chance, or circumstance, rubs us. Such 
restrictions would naturally narrow down all 
social intercourse, and bring any interchange 
of thought—all idea barter—under the ban of 
illegitimate traffic. As long as we grant that 
man is a thinking animal, we must allow him 
to talk of and dissect his brother. But there 
is no reason, because he fu"'y understands his 
weaknesses, that we may not 

——___—__——“ then 
Write him as one who loves his fellow-men.” 

But then what is gossip? The strong old 
Anglo-Saxon Godsibb, was a sacred tie—the 
kith in God. In those days to be ‘‘ mine gos- 
sip” was to be my friend, my stay, my great 
reliance. Needless to trace the gradual change 
of association, till ‘‘rare”’ Ben Jonson makes 
his gossips ‘‘tatilers and scurvy fellows ;” Shak- 
speare, his, ‘‘brawlers and tipplers ;” and an- 
other, somewhat later—shame to him !--says 
‘*babblers and scolds—generally women.” 

And to-day there are as many kinds of gos- 
sip as Touchstone had of lies. The sturdy, 
wholoseme talk, bubbling from a strongly hu- 
man nature, taking for granted all the good, 
and bearing not too hard upon the bad ; the 
small, if brilliant and instructive, talk of Bos- 
well and Benton; newspaper gossip of the 
talk and doings of great men and the familles 
and fétes of little ones. But the littlest and 
most dangerous—the stiletto in the olive 
branch—is the ‘strictly confidential” school. 
Finger on lip and elevated eyebrow speak little ; 
but a word and a shrug can intimate a cata- 
logue of vices that make the cheeks tingle for 
the object and the fingers for the narrator. 

‘* Strictly confidential” gossip can distort all 
truth, slur all freshness, strip off the simplest 
covering and hold up the naked impurity with 
only an insinuation. 

I have a friend, a good and Christian woman, 
doubtless. Her house is a model of neatness , 
her children, patterns of obedience ; and her 
husband—happy ‘man!—wears buttons. Her 
daily avocations are well filled, and on succeed- 
ing Sundays she a under the Rev- 
erend Heavybore, drinking in the inspired 
word, absorbing the truth that oozes from that 
holy man. Then, too, she is Secretary of the 
‘* Chinese Infant-Flannel-Shirt-Association,” and 
Presidenters of the ‘‘ Boil-Bone-Soup-Relief- 
Committee,” and, I hear, a shining lamp in both. 

Why is it, then, that when I go to partake 
of Mrs. I beg pardon, I nearly spoke 
the name), unexceptionable waffles and undis- 
puted tea, I never enjoy the pure aroma of the 
one, or the lightness of the other? It must be 
that I gulp down with each mouthful insinua- 
tions against this ‘‘ dearest friend ;” that I stir 
into my tea scraps of depravity from that 
‘*real good creature,” that make it bitter as 
bone-set ; that the very country fruit becomes 
rancid with the hinted peccadilloes I spread 
upon my toast. 

Far be it from her, as she says of herself,-to 
breathe aught against any one. On the con- 
trary, she dwells upon nine facts in favor of a 
fellow-worker upon flannel shirts, and drops— 
of course, by accident—a tenth, a little worse 
than all the good ones put together. She 
praises her pastor. Dearman! He has ninety- 
nine pure and beautiful traits, but the hun- 
dredth would leave him less a Christian than 
the chief Brahmin! 

And useless is extenuation ordemur. A cro 
of fresh foibles spring up in the place of eac 
one removed, 


“ Vainly as the hydra bleeds.”’ 


I feel she means no harm; I know she isa 
good-hearted woman, spoiletl by the exagger- 
ated indulgence of a habit that has at t 
mastered her; but I sometimes feel so choked 
in her atmosphere that I should get black in 
the face did I not rush out and gulp down 
several rapid swallows of fresh air. 

Christian mother of to-day—continue, as is 
your wont, to minister to the needy Carib; 
make your name a household word at the fire- 
side of the Fiji; talk platitude, if you wish; 
bring down stockings to darn; or even descant 
on the wondrous doings of baby. But, if you 
love me—if you love truth in womanhood— 
forego the dangerous mission of regenerating 
the heathen at your own doors! 

Cease preaching the weakness of your next- 
door neighbor, and the exceeding sinfulness of 
the man opposite. 

He will stand aside, if you are holier than 
he—but not if you tell him so. 

But it isa great mistake to suppose the softer 
half of creation hold a monopoly of gossip: 
as well proclaim they monopolize gesture and 
voice. 

The masculine biped takes his full share; 
and as woman is the weaker vessel, by so much 
is his the littler and more reprehensible vice. 

That men, from boyhood to unripe old age, 
gossip in every form, we have only to know them 
toknow. ‘Old boys,” at their clubs, gloat over 
their past as regularly as their rubbers, and 
from the windows criticise the passing crino- 
line, and ogle and whisper in a super-feminine 








way. 

What would you bid for the rags of a female 
character that had been the rounds of a club 
supper-table ? 

foung men—alas! for the strong freshness 
of their manhood!—talk more and smaller 
gossip, intimate meaner and more meaning 
things, when collected together, than the in- 
herent purity of woman can allow her. 


the coarse laugh, endorsed by the very manly | walk at her side, grim with bombazine. 





oath, is more than repayment for the sharp 
a of rebellious shame, as yet not quite 
smothered down. 

In the hat-room, at a crush, is the air freer 
from taint because the men are fresh and 


young? 

When beardless Brown slyly shows a crum- 
pled rose to Méén Fiin, and distin ed 
torei exhibits, in return, a thought of a 

love from a left vest-pocket, what can Browne 

o but take out a pink and perfumed note, and 
cover the signature, and wink, and be su- 
perior? 

Where is the gossip then ? 

Or, when manly ‘[. Totum brushes his coat 
and wishes that women who use lily-white 
wouldn’t get sentimental in patises of the 
‘* German,” is he better or woree than Blanche 
Allmonde, when she whispers to Kose that 
Fred was so kind, and Belle ~vaz so jealous ? 

No, indeed! It is a free tilt—open lists and 
no challengers! The chivalry of the hour 
rush into the arena; fashion calls ‘‘/aisser- 
aller,” and society showers largess. 

Away we go! Devil take the hindmost! 

There is a crowd of policemen and boys 
around the doors of ‘‘ St. Bunions,” and with- 
in old and young, male and female, are made 
impartially pea-green and royal-purple by 
slanting rays from the painted windows. 

There is a marrying to be done. 

How the girls flutter and buzz, examine each 
other’s bonnets, and criticise each other's 
turned silks! How the elders discuss the 
match, and fear it may not be all right, nod 
owlily, and look unutterably solemn things! 
And the nice young men stroke their hats and 
mix up a hot hash of their club and their 
“German” with a piquant sauce of the girls 
and the groom; hope, poor fellow, he won’t be 


henpecked—for he does play high—and trot 
out his sins for in tion. 
Even the small boys in the gallery, as they 


stick their knives into the next seat, retail small 
jokes of the groom, and cast unholy glances 
on the unripe Susannahs bathing in violet light 
beneath them. 

Suddenly there is more flutter and more 

buzz, succeeded by deep silence. 
_. Young Adam, looking very pale and very 
shaky, leads in pretty Eve, looking a little pale 
and very pure in her vail and wreath. ore 
young men, with white ties and importance, 
follow them, and more young women with 
wreaths and bouquets, and they all kneel around 
the chancel amid a solemn hush. 

Oh, what a feast for the gluttons! and how 
a enjoy it! 

very spray in the wreath, every tremor in 
the voice, every fold in the vail is marked and 
returned to; for this is the sole occasion on 
which young women ignore the man. But he, 
too, has his turn, and his friends criticise his 
bearing as he stands—a livid green—in tho re- 
flection from the Star of Bethlehem over the 
door. And asthe sombre old mother in the 
cap tries to smile through her tears as she bids 
God bless them, all feel so sorry for her, for 
Eve ‘‘ can’t be happy with such a fast fellow!” 
or ‘‘she surely could have made a better 
match!” Or, if the Reverend Job’s nose is 
redder than usual, or his drawl longer, they 
feel he isn’t doing the right thing, and know 
it, too. 

Afterward, when the church is emptied, and 
the sexton has swept all the beloagings of life 
out of the main door, they go some to the club, 
to the counting-room, or to dinner, and coolly 
elaborate and discuss those points the heat and 
the hurry prevented. 

How it elevates us to hear the views they 
take! They are almost as just and humanizing 
as those of the favored ones who have cards 
‘*from one to three Pp. M.” Dowagers like these 
affairs, to think over other days whose light has 
faded and—to eat. Gushing young things like 
to see how the affair looks when done, and to 
speculate on their feelings when told to ‘‘go 
and do likewise;” and Sprigge is in his glory, 
with a white choker and a favor in his button- 
hole. 

Now he dives to the door, seizes a young lady 
and tears her to that most inaccessible corner 
where the happy couple stand to receive con- 
gratulations. e him tacking that heavy 
dowager, in plum-color, like a tug towing an 
Indiaman, skillfully avoiding breakers of punch 
and rounding heoflanta of oyster plates! How 
he stuffs her with bride’s-cake and plies her 
with sherry, while she gurgles out stories of 
the bride’s mammaand the groom’s great-aunt! 
The wedding atmosphere makes her peculiarly 
skillful in exhuming their long defunct pecca- 
dilloes and dissecting them with a merciless 
scalpel. 

Now Sprigge makes another rush for another 
virgin, weakly striving in the hall, and then 
another wrestle, and another bob and another 
kiss; after which he leads her to the punch, 
and retails, in his clever way, all the plum- 
colored dowager has said. 

Two damsels have taken root against the 
wall and discuss the array of presents with the 
poetess who contributed that sweet—copy of 
verses. Naturally they agree that it’s all woeful 
extravagance; but A was always a reckless 
spendthrift; that his family haven’t done much; 
but it’s well known they were opposed to it: 
and, heigho! may it all turn out well—bui it’s 
sure not tol 

As there are several Sprigges in white ties, 
several plum-colored dowagers, and several 
modest dame<els, with much cake and more 

unch, the wedding is a god-send to the talk- 
ing and thinking world. It will enliven many 
a quadrille and fill up the pauses of many a 
wis in the ties that always follow; and at 
the ‘danceable teas” of quiet relations these 
points are an urfailing resource to the brides- 
maids, and in them the groomsmen find their 
“ exceeding great reward.” 

And it would be little different were it 
Adam’s funeral. The dowager would replace 


And | plum-color with black, and old Sprigge would 


They 


would straighten out decently the memory of 
the dead, embalming it with bitter recollections, 
and would scatter, as he was very young, only 
white lies around the bier. 

Laus Deo! 

Life is short! Far too short for our own affairs 
—long enough for numerous others’. Busy as 
we are, we can see through all its walks shoots 
of the upas that wraps society in its poisonous 
shade. The higher we ascend over the com- 
mon level, the deeper its growth, the ranker its 
breath. 

There lights an unnoticed seed in the nursery. 
It is nurtured—a tender shoot—in the school- 
room; flourishes—a sturdy sapling—in society, 
till the gradual growth is rewarded by the 
spreading arms and nodding branches that 
overshadow every drawing-room. 

Biddy borrows a cutting from the rosy driver 
of the diurnal butcher-cart; John gives a 
healthy slip to James on the box of the visiting 
carriage; Stephen lays an opening bud at the 
feet of adorable Chloe; and errant Aineas en- 
closes a twig in a letter to deserted Dido. 

So it goes—cequo pede—here, up-stairs; there, 
down! 

It is ubiquitous—this essence called Gossip. 

Unseen, it enters every dwelling; unfelt, it 
leads us into the most dangerous paths; un- 
heard, it follows us to the temple and to the 
mart. 

High and low hug it to their bosoms, never 
recognizing the poison, 

** Till, like the Pontic monarch of old days,”’ 


they find it has become a necessity to them. 
Society has donned the shirt of Nessus! 
Vee victis ! 





The Inventor of the Needie-Gun. 


JoHANN CuHrisTIAN Nicontaus Dreyse was 
born in the little town of Sémmerda, on the 22d of No- 
vember, 1787. His father was a master locksmith, a 
respectable man, but with no very considerable meane, 
upright and industrious, and not without education for 
his position of life and the period in which he lived; he 
was both loving and severe to his children. When 
Johann had completed his fourteenth year he was put 
into his father’s workshop to learn the business; it was 
not at all in accordance with the boy’s wishes, who 
would much have preferred devoting himself to study. 
However, old Dreyse would not hear of such a thing; 
he was determined that his only son should follow his 
footsteps, and so Johann became a locksmith. 

His term of apprenticeship being at an end in 1805, 
though his mother wished to keep him at home, his 
father declared that a journeyman must travel, so he 
went to Leipzig, Dresden, to the Rhine, and so on to 
Paris, where he sought out the best workshop, the gun 
fabric ot Pauli. After gaining much knowledge and 
improving himself greatly, he returned to his native 
town in 1814, and associated himself with his father, 
who was now wing old and weak. In 1821, having 
married Miss Dorothea Ramann, and got a small for- 
tune with her, he was enabled to extend his business 
in several branches. In 1824 he took a er, and the 
firm became then Dreyse & Collenbusc! 

After various other inventions, tor which the Prns- 
sian Government granted him patents, he produced the 
needle-gun, loading from the muzzle. e then Min- 
ister of War perceived the great advantage of this 
weapon, and on Dreyse, after repeated attempts, suc- 
ceeding in improving upon the weapon, Frederick 
Wilhelm ITI. ordered a large number of to be 
made, and experiments to be tried by military com- 
missioners at Graudenz, Glatz and Erfurt. The numer- 
ous faults which were discovered in this arm during 
these practical trials, induced Dreyse to reflect whether 
it would not be better to load the needle-gun from the 
breech, and in 1836 he presented the Minister of War 
of Berlin with the first gun of this description. After 
the rifle had gone through still further c and 
improvements, several hundreds were ordered for trial, 
and underwent strict scrutiny at Spandau and Liibben 
during 1839 and 1840, The gun having proved ex- 
cellent in the course of these experiments, and sur- 
ates all preceding arms in re. King Frederick 

ilhelm IV., im 1840, ordered this breech-loader and 
needle-gun to be introduced inw his army, at the same 
time desiring that the means for establishing on a large 
scale a manufactory for guns, &c., should be advanced 
to Dreyse, and for the first years free of interest. 

This was done, and thus arose in the course of the 
years 1840 and 1841 the noble Dreyse’sche establish- 
ment in Sémmerda, which belongs to the most cele- 
brated works for the manufactory of arms, not in Ger- 
many alone, but in all Europe. 

He was fifty-tour years of age when this manufact 
commenced working. One would have thought that 
his energies might have been somewhat dull 
age, after so much labor as had fallen to his share, but 
he was different from most other men, and the pass- 
ages in the Scriptures, “Let us not be weary in well 
doing,” for “the night cometh when no man can 
work,” have been his guiding ruie throughout his 
whole life; so he went on inventing and improving his 
inventions. It was not Prussia alone which he 
with these needle-guns, but also the troops of the small 
neighboring States. 

On the 22d of November, 1865, Dreyse attained his 
seventy-eigiith year, laden with honors and distinction, 
which he had well deserved. In ap) nee he is an 
old man with gray hair, but his is fresh, and still 
bad pursuing investigations on his favorite sub- 











Tue distress in London is becoming exces- 
sive. The failures among contractors have produced 
a stoppage among many large works, there isa strike 
among the shipwrights, who have formally rejected a 
written offer of 6s. 6d. a day, many trades are sus- 
pended by the frost, and in almost all the river parishes 
there is fear of actual starvation. The Vicar of Green- 
wich dreads both hunger and riot; in Poplar, by the 
last weekly return, 8,319 paupers received out-door 
relief, being 5,400 more than last Fe and more than 
16,000 artisans are in actual want along the river. The 
Bishop of London has called for subscriptions on s 
large scale, and it may be doubted whether the State 
will not be compelled to lend temporary aia, the dis- 
tress threatening to pass the bounds of — charity 
altogether. The Times suggests the formation of a 
Central Relief Committee, as in the case of the Lance- 
shire famine, and the suggestion seems at once wise 
and feasible. Scattered charity is apt to miss its aim, 
and local bodies work cheerfully in an organized man- 
ner under a Central Fund. 


Guosts at Artiycton.—The former resi- 
dence of Robert E. Lee has 16,000 white soldiers buried 
on ove side, and the bodies of 1,600 negro soldiers on 
the other. The negroes who live in that vicinity frighten 
their children by —- them the most frightful ghost 
stories about these dead bodies. They say that every 
—_ at midnight, the ghosts of these 1,600 negro 
soldiers rise from their graves and dance a Virginia 
break-down on the graves of their 16,000 white comrades; 
and that the ghosts of the latter, thus unceremoniously 
disturbed, arise likewise and attack the black : 
that the fight then rages between the black and white 

hosts till 1 a. m., when the black ghosts prevail (one 

lack ghost being more than a match for ten white ones), 
and drive the white ghosts howling to their sepulchres, 
when they finish their break-down, and thea Tanish into 
their own graves. 
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$700 a Year without Expense—250,000 Wit- 
nesses. 
Porcnaszrs of Sewing Machines will be in- 
terested in the fo! statements: 
Mrs. H. B., of Il, writes to Messrs. Wheeler 


“I eeud you a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 10,426, 
attached the recent improvements—the im- 


tension, 
. der and corder. [ have used this 
ttle over gas , and in that time it has earned 
er $4, ’ 


Wilson Co.), but these two testimonials are 
sufficient to direct attention to a very important par- 
a machine is of 

ce, a8 regards its comprehension, facil- 
and need of repairs. Friction from com- 
plication of parts and movements is sure to work mis- 
chief. Machine should be able to make 1,000 
stitches a minute, say ht each day. This 
Son uile, LOUASRIOR te, af coanon, coquiee’o Gor. 
years, | course, re & cor- 
responding nura ts. Hence, the bear- 


the testimony before the Commissioner of Patents, 
the witnesses, m ical experts, well ed from 
observation and experience, directed his atten- 
tion to the a ao Wheeler & Wilson Machine, 
and its consequent /) Srom wear and need of 


von Sibley deposed: I must declare the Wheeler & 


ilsop to be the most wonderful and comprehensive 
Be mechanism ever put into the American market. 
It is the simplest #3 well as the most cunning in prin 


ciple. There is genius and high mechanical ability 
in its arrangement, and therefore it is most relaable a 


easy to keepin order. There isa of connection 
between the power and the result, never found by me in 
the devices of other inventor, and the mechani 


>. cal 
results follow of the highest ible speed, quiet and 


movement, which make it a light to mechanicians. 
Think it just to denominate it one of the marvels of 
age. 


Geo. H. Collins 4 


: I have long regarded the 
Wheeler & Wilson : 


chine as the most ingenious in 


plan and the most remarkable in its performance. The 
wide of work to which it is adapted, the great 
rapidity of its movement, and its almost noiseless exe- 


cution, are due to its peculiar construction. I am sat- 
isfied that one of these machines will do eight or ten 
times as much as can be done by hand, and quite one- 
J more her any other en py machine will do, 

u trifling repairs it will run ten years. No ma- 
chine of equal merit has ever been under my obser- 
on. 


Charles A. Durgin deposed: I have been familiar with 
Machines for many years. The Wheeler & Wil- 
son hines are vastly superior in their adaptation 
and use upon all classes of work for domestic purposes. 
One great consideration in the use of Sewing Machines 
is the eye of repairs. From the ease of all its me- 
chanical movements, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine is 
subjected to but slight wear, and the expense of repair 
is very slight in comparison with other machines. I 
am fully convinced that they do not cost one-fifth of that 
of any other two-thread machine. 

N. D. Stoops deposed: I have visited all the principal 
Sewing Machine manufacturies, and have had the best 
facilities for finding out not only what was best, but 
why it was best. Tne Wheeler & Wilson is the simplest 
in the most direct, quiet and rapid in action of 
any two-thread machine. Other machines cannot keep 
up with it. I now sell all kinds, and sell ten of these to 
one of any other. Others come back for exchange with 
maby murmurs and complaints; these never. Once 
sold, they are gone, and as an article of merchandise 
they are always salable. 

Sewing with a machine is such an advance upon 
hand-sewing that it should not be surprising to hear 
any machine commended. Those, however, are best 
qualified to judge of their comparative value, who have 
tried more than one thoroughly. A machine may, by 
some peculiarity, be well suited to a special work, and 
dager adapted to the general pur 8 of sewing. 

y of what are called selling dy a@ machine are 
simply frivolous, and intended to tickle the fancy of 
those who are sold. It is no great recommendation ina 
horse for family use, that it can walk on three legs; and 
80 useless tricks in a sewing machine should be ignored. 
Substantial excéllencies only can stand the test of time 
and use. Are the offices it performs useful, and does 
it execute them well? 

Other questions are important. Is the Company 
honorable and responsible? Are its guarantees well 
filled? Does it furnish facilities for supplies and re- 
pairs? Usually those promise most who intend to per- 
form least. Scores of manufacturers have disappeared 
and left purchasers of machines with no means of re- 
pairs or of obtaining needles and paris of machines, 
greatly to the detriment of the Sewing Machine busi- 
ness. 








Tue Proprietors of the Evening Post have 
made arrangements to furnish the semi-weekly Evening 
Post and thé American Agriculturist at the low price of 
four dollars a year for both. These who prefer the 
Weekly Evening Post can have both it and the Agri- 
culturist tor $2 50 a year. The two journals, one month- 
ly, the other semi-weekly or weekly, as the subscriber 
am will furnish all the members of an intelligent 

fly in the country with a full supply ot interesting 
reading-matter on agricultural and horticultural sub- 
jects, and cyte iully informed of all that occurs in 
world of literature, art, science, politics, and what 
ken of and discussed in the great centres of civil- 


|i 








(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Im Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from suffering. All incur the gouty 
for neglect or ibedience of nature’s laws. Let 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
Mable discard that :entiment of false delicacy, and 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Female’s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relieving pain and 
contro! the nervous system. Its use will, in many 
cases, Taney those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice of this remedy would not 
find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 
and heads of families, send a postage-stamp for a 

phiet, to HARRAL RISL & ., New York, 
its for Proprietor. 592-604 


—————————— 


Purge out the Morbid Humors of the 
Blood, by a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you 
will have clearer heads as well as bodies. 








Z.D! Z.D! My Golden Compound will 
force the Drard to grow on the smoothest face in twenty- 
one days. Satisfaction given or money refunded. Sent by 
mail, postage pai, for 50 cents a package. 

Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Il. 





Good Books bound in Cloth and Gold. 
—Inquire Within, tells aes you want to know, 
Price $1 50—Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, $1 50— 
Book of 3,000 Valuable Receipts, $1 50—1,00uU Amusing 
Tales aud Adventures, $1 50—Anecdotes of Love, $1 50 
—Ladies’ Pattern Book, 500 Plates, $2—Live and 
Learn, 75 cts.—Book of Sports and Games, 600 Engrav- 
fogs, a splendid Book, $3 50—One-Thousand-and-One 
Mome Amusements, $1 50—1,000 Tricks with Cards, 
$1 50—Learp to Dance without a Master, $1 50—Hote! 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 
BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





MA, written by the popular author, JOHN BROUGHAM, 
as for this Establishment, entitled the ‘‘ CHRIS- 

N MARTYRS, ” with New and Gorgeous Scenery, 
plendid Costumes, and original 


Superb Properties, 8 

Mechanical Effects. NEW AND ORIGINAL sIC 
Or ee aes coupons, Seemee, Sa Esq. A 
GRAND TRIUMPH. PROCESSION will oceur, in 


bei :~ VAN AMBURGH np a So 
troduced, together over uxiliaries. 
Characters will be sustained by the Talented Dramatic 
Com: x exhibition, at all hours, the ENTIRE 
H COLLECTION OF LIVING WILD 

ANIMALS, INOLUDING A GIRAFFE—over 15 feet 
high. A Giant and Giantess, A Leopard Child, Two 
Dwarfs, Circassian Girl, Gordon Cumming Collection, 
Cosmoramas, Seal, Happy Family, Grand 
Aquaria, Historical Relics, and over 200,000 other 
Curiosities. 


Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 


FARO CHECKS. 


Patent Compressed Ivory, 144 inch—300 White, 200 
Red, 100 Blue—with Splits, Markers and Cappers, com- 
lete. Price, $72 per set. Poker Checks, $10 per 100. 
o orders filled unless accompanied with a deposit. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 











Holloway’s Pills.—Ticdoloureaux, that 
worst of pains, is mastered by these Pills. We have 
any quantity of testimonials proving their wonderful 
efficacy after a few doses. 


$5 Series $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL WTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment ; sews with DovupPLE oR SINGLE 
Tureap of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 





each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffie, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 


for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Statr Farns, and received the 
Fout Approval of Aux the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, al) complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address all orders to 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


NOTICE whenever an article of actual value, and ac- 
kvowledged as such by the Public, becomes ‘‘a House- 
hold Necessity,” it 6 a notorious fact that numberless 
counterfeits immediately appear, and claims are made 
of “priority of invention.”” An action on this head has 
already commenced in the Supreme Court of New York. 
Now, therefore, TAKE NOTICE that any one counter- 
feiting, or in any manner making use ot the Trade mark 
hereunder, and duly registered, will be prosecuted, 
and without further notice, by the 

GLAMORGAN SOAP CO. 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 


LSAVONINE | 










Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 

Parlor Magic, 
Gamca, 
&o. 


A Comic Checker-Board. 


aa See our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 
16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Vents, 





Keepers’ Guide, $2 50—Richardson’s Guide to Free- 


of Signs, Grips, &c., $1. W. C. 
586-698 


masonry, Engravin 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York, 


MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


tf 537 Pear! street, N. ¥. 


GIVEN AWAY! 
With No. 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, \ 





678-99 
Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
E Afternoon at 2; Ev at 7%. BRIL- 
LIANT SUCCESS of the MAGNIFICENT, RELIGIOUS, AGENTS WANTED to sell the above WATCH or 
HISTORICAL, SPECTACULAR, LOGICAL DRA- | commission. Sample Watch, with Genr’s Vest CHAIN. 


sent by mail, securely packed, for $350. 8. C. BENNETT 
& CO., 163 Bleecker Street, N. Y¥. 


Dr. William Bar!l’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Cautron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 589-92 











UNION WASHING-MACHINE 
? AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. , 
Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfectly, in two 
hours. 


The Wringer is the 
strongest made. 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt street, New 
York; and 

102 Summer St., Boston. 





43 Something New. ~@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


PARLOR FIREWORES. 
Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


Articles; profits large. 
tf 








Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 123 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


on THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


‘‘Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
ood will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success inJove, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 

No. 820 Broadway, near Twelfth 8t., 

is an establishment of the highest classical order and 

respectability, where French, German, Italian and 

Spanish are rapidiy taught through H. C. Arymar’s 


Analytical and Synomic Method. 
TERMS: 








Per Year, of 100 Lessons........... Cecccece $40 

Per Term of 20 Lesscns.........e.eeeeeees 10 

Private Lessons of halfan hour each....... 1 

Private Classes of three, for one hour...... 2 
tf 


A Now Way to Make Mone Send 


60 cents tor two Goiden Envelopes, sure to draw a prize 


and a chanco to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 





FINE COMBS CIVEN AWAY! 


Imitation Ivory Fine Combs send and get one. En- 
elose stamp for retura postage, and address 
DR. E. WARNER & CO., Publishers, Chicago, M1. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

589-598 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


300 per cent. Profit for Acents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at siczht, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, tor 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ae Royal Havana Lottery. 


January 22, 1867, 


In Drawing of 
. 18753 





No. GE doc cesese $100,000 
No. 27308 oe 00,000 
No. 13914 © cceneccoese 25,000 
No. 28780 OF sccecccece 10,000 
No. 19092 SF scoccccece 5,000 
BO, Tae ccccccece OF eecccceces 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


Confession and Experience of an Invalid, 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who euffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of , may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esgq., 





Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥, 





THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 


The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam 

free from all danger. A child may work it with 

safety. It will diffuse a delicious 

quired. The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-pas, 
on receipt of $1. The suppli Address orders 
to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau st., N. Y. tf. 


This is no Humbug! 
By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and bair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct mo of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 590-93 


NWO NAME FOR THEM, 

OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 123 
Nassau sireet, New York. tf 











The Great Family Paper of Americas 
FRANK LESLIE'S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank Lesiie’s CHIMNEY 
ConnNeER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cammy Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and tact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Carmney CoRNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishir.g to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents Each NuMBER. 


One copy, three months.........ccsesessceses 
One copy, siX MONthS,.......seeceeeeee ecccee 2 00 
One COPY, ONE YEAP.... cscccecccsecccsccsccecs 
Two copice, one year, to one address, in one 
wrapper ee 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEADIOE c cc ccccececcce dcccccccccccesoces 1 
Bix COPIES, ONE JCAL... 1... eseeeceeseeeeccese y 
Oae copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslir’s Lady's 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year......seseeeeeeees 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LESLig£’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes wil! be given: 
For Clubs of Fitty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address. 
THE ROAD TO HEALTH, BEAUTY & FORTUNE! 


OVER 4,000 THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Information of priceles yalue to everybody. Sent 
post-paid for 25 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. Address 
“UNION BOOK ASSOCIATION,” Syracuse, N. Y. 
ae” Agents wanted. 691-603 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy.and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., 

Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Hand-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks with Cards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
20 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theatrical:, 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book tor Everybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents. 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stam 

for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. ROORBACE, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 





Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 « YEAR, 


A Beautifully Dlustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrences 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


a@- All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Stre 4. ¥, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ 


Grand,Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the treat International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their “‘ Pateat Agraffe 
Arrangement”’ applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly invented ‘‘ UPRIGHT ” Pianos, with their *‘ Pa- 
Resonator” and double Iron Frame, patented June 

5, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone, have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible, These instruments are the only American 
Pianos ex to Europe in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
First Floor of Steinway Hall, 


tfo 71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y. 





OLD EYES MADE 
NEW eatily and with- 
out doctor or medi- 
cines. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


Away with SPECTACLES. 





COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTU RED—sent, 

paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, au- 
thor of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c. 

No. 1130 Broadway, 
New York. 


AWAY © 
UNComFroRTABLE 
TRUSSES. 








schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
& way, near Fourth Street, New York. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. o 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
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SEWING MACHINES, 


6256 Broadway, New York. 
Wow is the Time to Subscribe. _ 


TO THE LADIES OF AMERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 





Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 
will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 


circulation proves the high appreciatien of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 


Its Claims: 
I.—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only cne 
thus giving the latest tashions. In iuost ofthe periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 


Il.—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in s'ze, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
retend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
ides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 


POLLAK & SON, Meer- 











HICHLY: PROBABLE MISTAKE 


address Mistare.Andrewes Johnsons.” 





PouitE FRENcHMAN (to Sioux Indian)—“ Ah ! oui—ya-as, 


AT THE FORTHCOMING PARIS 


EXPOSITION, 
(WHERE IT IS UNDERSTOOD THE ABORIGINAL ELEMENT IS TO BE LARGELY REPRESENTED.) 
I flatter myself that I have the honor to 





Just Published. . The most interesting volume of the 
season. 


Half Hours with the Best Authors. 
With Biographical and Critical Notes. 
By Charles Knight. In six volumes. 
elegant edition ever published. 
JOHN BRADBURN, 107 Nassau st. 





100,000 DOLLARS. 
Interest:ng correspondence between Benj. F. 
and M. M. Pomeroy. 


560,000 COPptiEsS 


increasing. Every one should have a copy. 
for twenty cents. Address 
° F. M. NORTON & CO., 79 Nassau st. 


THE 


Devoted to Popular Instruction and Literature. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1867: 


the Ocean, by J. J. Stevenson. 
of American Schoal Life Experience, by William W. 
Tufts. III. Isometric Drawing, by Geo. W. Plympton. 
IV. How Children are Badly Taught to Sing, by F. 8. 
Jewell. Vv. The Master’s Holiday—A Dialogue—by 
Mrs. McLeod. VI. Grammar Gone Mad. YIL Emi- 
nent Educators who Died in 1566. VIII. Doctors 
Doctored. IX. Test of Wise Legislation in School. 
X. Editorial Correspondence—Letter from Minnesota— 
Flogging in School—University of London—Working- 
men’s College, etc. XI. Educational Intelligence: 
United States, Great Britain, France, China. XII. Cur- 
rent Publications. XIII. Inventions for Schools. 

Price, $1.50 per annum. Specimens vy mail, prepaid, 
15 cts. Club Rates are Liberal. Teachers and Clergy- 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, price $12. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 430 Broome st., N. Y. 
o 





Sold by all Druggists. 
HAGERTY BROTHERS, 


o 591-600 Wholesale Agents. 


The Etna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines, | #¢neral Dealers’. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out | ——-——— 
of order. 
‘learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 


Its working is so simple that any person can 


PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
o Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 





we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. | 
Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few | 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- | 
rary point of view over Frank Lesiie’s Lapy’s Maaa- | 
ZINE. | 
Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
t, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of | 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- | 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent | 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- | 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and tarowing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engraviugs, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 
etc 

TERMS: 


One copy, for OMe Year. ......-.cececcceceees $3 50 

Four copies, to one post-oflice 

With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 
zine, tor one year to one address 








Turee of different powers tor $1, 


Address 
o F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


“GET THE BEST” 
WARD'S 









PAPER COLLARS 


lor ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD LVERYWHERE, 
| And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 
Broadway, New York. 
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This is the most 


GREAT LIBEL SUIT! 
MAJOR-GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER against 
BRICK POMEROY, of the Lacrosse, (Wis.) Democrat, for 


Butler 


Sold in one day in New York City, and the demand is still 
Will be 
sent, post-paid, on reccipt of ten cents, or three copies 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


I. Oceanic Phenomena—Depths of the Ocean—Bed of 
Il, John Boyd, A Story 


men may obtain, in exchange tor a little work in the | 
Educational field, a copy of WEBSTER’S ROYAL | 


Buy one of “‘ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- | 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;”’ a useful 
bottle to every family. 


| MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


| and embroider in a most superior manner. 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWING MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
| 505 Broadway, New York. 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of th> 

Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&e., &e. 


| A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THI 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 

Scrofula is the cause of a great variety of diseases, the 
care of which is certain by using the Strwmatic Salis 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsy vanix 
Salt Mauufacturing Company, and ne | « xactly 

the same virtues as the celebrated Kr é prings 
(Prussia), whence on a yearly average of eight thou- 
‘sand patients seeking relief from their different afflic- 
| tions not one ever returns without a perfect cure. Jor all 
| the above diseases take Strumatic Baths, whi 1 will 
cure you without fail. 

For sale at all the principal Lap 
PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Age~t, 


56 Cedar St cet. 








PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONTFIER. 


YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. In saving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 


MAKE 


| tions around each box, you obtain, with very little 


trouble and in a very short time, splendid Soap that 

will cost you two to five cents per pound, and if you 

buy the grease it will come only to six or seven cents 
per pound, 

For sale at all the principal Grocers’, ae, 

) 





$28.80 Per Day-—Agents Wanted, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in a pl t, per t and honorable 
business. For further particulars, address A. D. BOW- 
MAN & CO., 115 Nassau st., N. ¥. Clip out and return 
this notice, "93-50 





A foe ae - y $75 to $200 per month, every- 

where, Male and Female, to introduce through- 
out the United States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
This 
machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid 
Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.”” Every second stitch can 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart with- 
out tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address 

SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

CAUTION.-—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise, Ours isthe only gentiine and 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 

595-980 


| STEREOPTICONS & MAGIC LANTERNS, 


With the latest improvements ond best lenses, suit- 
able for Schools, Public Exhibitions, and Parlor Enter- 
tainments. Priced catalogue, with list of over 2,000 
artistically colored Photographic Views, sent free by 
mail. T. H. McALLisTeR, Optician, 49 Nassau st., N. Y. 

0 


Cold Weather does not have any effect 


‘| upon the skin after using Wright’s Alconated Glycerin 


} 


Tablet. 
children. 


No other soap should be used for infants and 
Order of your Druggist. ° 


NATIONAL REVOLVER. 


———— 






MANUFACTURED BY THE 


National Arms Co., 


KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES ST., BROOKLYN, 
E. D., NEW YORK. 

This now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others for 
compactness, effectiveness, durability, power and safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in 
length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th ball) 
than any Revolver made of same size and weight. For 
sale throughout the United States and Can by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agency, all large orders should be sent direct to the 
—- where they will be promptly executed. 


CHANTS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 8QU ARE 
AGRAFTE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 TUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CUARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 


CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS 


97 Hast 23d Street, New York, 
(ESTABLISHED 1846,) 
Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instru- 
ments in the United States; 4@- AND WHEREVER THEY 
HAVE BEEN EXHIBITED IN COMPETITION WITH THE IN- 
STRUMENTS OF OTHER MAKERS, THEY HAVE INVARIABLY 
TAKEN THE HIGHEST PREMIUM.“@i 
At the last 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
These instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLASS PREMIUM and presented 
A *“SPECIAL”’ GOLD MEDAL, a new and hitherto 
unawarded testimonial of excellence, to 

CARHARTT & NEZDHAM., 


- Illustrated Catalogue and pricc-list sent by mail. 
0 








$30,000. For a Fortune, and no Deception, ad 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 
SKATES FOR THE MILLION. 


ALFREDO’ w'd0DHaAM .« 


DEPOT FOR NEW YORK CLUB SKATES. 


A fine assortment ot all desirable styles of English 
and American Skates for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, 
Youths and Children. ‘‘ Woodham’s”’ Latest Kink, 
and Winan’s Patent Foot Shield. Depot for ‘‘ Sebring’s’ 
Parlor Base Ball Field. ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 
Broadway, New York. Skates Ground and Repaired. 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of , Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.’’—Franklin. 


w™ wili people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 

chine when $25 will buy a bettgr one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the “‘ FRaNKLIN”’ and ‘‘ MEDALLION’’ Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world, Itis emphaticaily tlie poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to cxcel aL others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 
ka@y-AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to fami'ies who are needy and 
deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
592-6040 

$10 from $1.—Agents Wanted Every=- 
where, For full particulars, please address, with stamp, 
G. W. JACKSON & CO., 11 South st., Baltimore, Md. 
594-80 





EKALDENBERG & SON., 
Manufacturers of Genuine Meer- 
schaum Pipes. The best Meerschaum 
ata fair price. All goods warranted 
genuine. Monograms, Portraits, etc., 
etc., cut to order. Pipes repaired, 
Boiled, Mounted, etc. Send for Cir- 
cular, 4 & 6 John street, New York. tto 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STHBREOSCOPIC VIEWS 





OF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo. Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, with Chemicals, &c., 
for $60. ty) 


GROVER&BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





All Wanting Farms. 
Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 





delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundreds are sett] Information sent free. 
592-6040 Address C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J, 
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